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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Harrisburg,  Penn'a.,  December  31,  1913. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Division,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913.  It  covers  the  opera- 
tions for  the  year  and  contains  some  details  that  may  be  useful  for 
public  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  FOUST, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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PREFACE. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  full  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  year  1913,  containing  reports  of  the  several 
Bureaus  of  the  Department,  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  for 
some  months,  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  has,  in  recent  pre- 
ceding years,  furnished  the  Head  of  the  Department  with  the  fol- 
lowing preliminary  report.  In  order  that  this  information  may  be 
promptly  made  available  to  the  public,  its  issue  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Department  is  authorized. 

The  more  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Bureau  will  appear  in  the  regular  Annual  Department  Report. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  COMMISSIONER 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 


Reports  of  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service  should  give 
the  people  a  clear  idea  of  the  duties  of  the  branch  of  service  reported, 
together  with  such  statements  as  will  afford  a  sound  basis  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  question,  and  also  of  the 
relations  of  that  service  to  the  public  welfare. 

There  should  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of  this  Bureau,  nor  of  the 
public,  to  remember  that  its  highest  duty  is  to  conserve  the  public 
health  by  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  for  that 
purpose  and  committed  to  this  Bureau's  care.  Second  only  to  the 
conservation  of  the  public  health,  is  the  duty  of  conserving  the  pub- 
lic morals  by  the  enforcement  of  that  portion  of  the  body  of  Food 
Laws  that  aim  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  food  trade.  No  monetary 
value  can  be  placed  upon  life  or  morals.  They  are  beyond  price.  But 
it  is  possible  to  gain  some  measure  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau  from  a  consideration  of  the  values 
affected  thereby. 

Some  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  a  very  extensive  canvass  was  made  of  the  cost  of  living 
as  shown  by  the  detailed  expenses  of  over  thirty  thousand  families, 
representing  the  principal  producing  industries  other  than  agricul- 
ture. It  was  found  that  the  average  family  consisted  of  about  five 
persons,  and  that  the  annual  food  bill  per  family  was  approximately 
1375.00.  Since  that  day  food  costs  have  very  largely  increased.  It 
would,  however,  be  unwise  to  assume  that  the  average  food  bill  per 
family  has  increased  in  like  measure,  because  the  higher  prices  have 
enforced  changes  in  diet  and  increase  in  household  economies.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  present  estimate,  it  would  be  assumed  the  net 
result  of  these  several  factors  of  expenditure  has  been  to  increase 
the  latter  by  20  per  cent,  bringing  up  the  family  annual  food  bill 
to  $450.00.  Taking  the  population  of  the  State  as  eight  million,  in 
round  numbers,  this  would  bring  the  total  food  expenditure  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  grand  sum  of  $720,000,000.00. 

The  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  food  trade  has  been 
especially  conspicuous  during  the  last  two  decades,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  really  a  new  subject  of  legislation.  In 
a  recent  address  the  Hon.  William  M.  Hargest,  Second  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of  portions  of  the 
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early  legislation  upon  this  subject.  By  courtesy  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  this  valuably  informing  address  is  presented  in  the 
appendix  hereto  as  Article  I. 

COLD  STORAGE  ACT 

The  Legislature  of  1913  added  to  the  number  of  laws  committed 
to  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  for  enforcement  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Cold  Storage  Act  of  May  16,  1913.  This  Act  defined 
the  words  "Cold  Storage  Warehouse,"  and  further  defined  the  term 
"Cold  Storage  Food"  by  reference  to  that  of  cold  storage  warehouse: 
required  that  such  warehouses  operate  under  a  license  granted  under 
certain  conditions  by  this  office;  and  fixed  limits  of  storage  time 
for  meats,  poultry,  fish,  butter  and  eggs.  The  law  went  into  effect 
August  13,  1913,  and,  as  required  by  the  law,  agents  of  the  Bureau 
inspected  all  cold  storage  plants  that  applied  for  license  in  order 
to  determine  their  point  of  fitness  and  sanitary  condition  for  the 
carrying  on  of  that  business.  In  no  case  was  the  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery found  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  refrigerated 
and  the  temperature  requirements  for  the  storage  of  the  several 
classes  of  commodities  to  which  the  Cold  Storage  Act  refers.  Many 
of  the  plants  were  ideal  in  cleanliness  and  sweetness,  and  excellently 
arranged  with  respect  to  the  control  of  humidity,  and,  in  compara- 
tively few  instances,  were  unsanitary  conditions  found.  In  all  such 
cases  changes  were  required  to  malie  the  conditions  sanitary,  care 
being  taken  to  allow  such  time  for  the  change  as  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent indicated.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  owners  of  cold  storage  plants  to 
say  at  this  point,  that  these  requirements  were  cheerfully  met  and 
subsequent  inspections  of  plants  made  by  Special  Agents  of  the 
Bureau  have  shown  that  these  establishments  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  a  highly  sanitary  manner. 

The  refrigeration,  whether  by  ice  or  other  means,  is  applied  to  the 
preservation  of  foods  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  under  very  vari- 
ous conditions.  To  draft  legislation  that  shall  apply  equally  to  all 
engaged  in  the  cold  storage  business,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  such  regulative  legislation  as  the  present  Cold 
Storage  Act,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Regu- 
lations required  by  the  present  Act  and  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
law,  a  number  of  inconsistencies  and  instances  of  doubtful  meaning 
have  come  to  light.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  our  Cold  Storage 
Legislation  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  remove  the  inconsistencies 
and  doubtful  expressions. 

In  Article  II  of  the  appendix,  are  presented  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  eighty-three  cold  storage  warehouses  to  which  licenses 
have  been  issued.  Of  the  total  number  of  licenses  issued,  two  have 
since  been  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse 
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concerned.  Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Cold  Storage  Law  to  make  possible  an  exact  statement  of  the  an- 
nual quantities  and  values  of  the  several  food  supplies  to  which  the 
law  refers  that  are  stored  in  Pennsylvania  warehouses.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  maximum  volume  of  storage  occurs  at  the  mid-sum- 
mer period.  Data  for  this  period  of  the  year  1913  is  lacking.  In 
Article  III  of  the  appendix,  however,  is  presented  a  statement,  of 
the  quantities  of  the  several  foods  in  storage  October  1,  1913.  This 
statement  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  several  warehouses 
filed  in  this  office  in  accordance  with  the  legal  requirements. 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  were  found  during  the  early  months  after 
the  law  went  into  effect  of  foods  stored  beyond  the  time  limit  fixed  by 
the  Act.  Such  powers  as  were  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner 
by  the  Act  were  promptly  invoked  to  prevent  the  sale  of  these  over- 
stored  goods  for  food  uses.  The  Bureau  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Neff, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Philadelphia,  for 
effective  co-operation  in  the  application  of  the  municipal  laws  in  such 
instances  of  this  kind  as  were  discovered  within  the  limits  of  that 
city.  In  justice  to  owners  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses,  it  should 
be  distinctly  recognized  that  in  few,  if  any,  cases  they  were  the 
owners  of  the  goods  overstored.  Their  function  was  simply  that  of 
lessors  of  cool  space.  The  overstorage  was  usually,  if  not  always, 
the  fault  of  the  lessee — that  is  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  Act  will  do  much  to  safeguard 
the  sanitary  condition  of  cold  storage  food,  and  also  go  far  toward 
securing  their  sale  with  declaration  of  their  cold  storage  treatment. 
As  to  the  economic  effect  of  the  measure  sufficient  facts  have  not 
yet  been  accumulated  to  supply  a  basis  for  careful  judgment. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DAIRYING 

As  in  the  past,  this  Bureau  has  carefully  endeavored  by  every 
means  available  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Legislation  to 
promote  the  great  dairy  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  corre- 
spondence on  dairy  subjects  is  very  large.  In  order  to  meet  the  in- 
quiries relative  to  the  creameries  and  cheese  making  establishments 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department 
has  prepared,  at  the  Commissioner's  request,  a  list  of  the  addresses 
of  the  several  creameries  and  cheese  factories  operating  in  Pennsyl- 
vania so  far  as  their  names  could  be  secured.  These  lists  appear  as 
Articles  IV  and  V  in  the  appendix  hereto.  The  number  of  addresses 
of  creameries  is  about  seven  hundred,  and  the  cheese  factories  num- 
ber about  seventy. 

Many  requests  are  received  concerning  the  subject  of  feeding  and 
management  of  dairy  cows,  and  also  the  best  methods  for  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  butter.    Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon. 
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A.  L.  Martin,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  as  Articles  VI  and  VII,  in  the  appendix  hereto,  two  prac- 
tical and  comprehensive  papers  upon  these  subjects,  respectively  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  recent  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Dairy  Industry  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Kane  Foulke,  of  the  Bureau  of  Farm  Advisors  of  this  Department. 
These  papers  are  recommended  for  publication  herewith  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  meet  precisely  a  very  large  part  of  the  questions  of 
this  kind  addressed  to  the  Bureau. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

From  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  in 
America  this  product  has  been  a  strong  competitor  with  butter.  It 
has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  when  made  from  fit  ma- 
terials under  sanitary  conditions  it  is  an  article  suitable  for  human 
consumption,  but  it  has  long  been  an  unfair  competitor  with  butter 
because  of  the  persistent  practice  of  its  manufacturers  and  dealers 
to  sell  it  as  and  for  butter  and  to  make  easier  this  fraud  there  has 
been  a  continuous  effort  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  this  choice  dairy 
product.  Vigorous  legislative  measures  have  been  everywhere  - 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  abolishing  this  fraud 
without  depriving  the  oleomargarine  manufacturer,  dealer  and  con- 
sumer of  any  real  right,  but  the  pecuniary  gains  resulting  to  the  un- 
scrupulous manufacturer  or  dealer  in  oleomargarine  from  the  evasion 
and  defiance  of  the  law  have  been  so  considerable  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  remedial  legislation  has  been  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1901,  among  other  things  to  require 
that  oleomargarine  sold  under  license  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  free  from  semblance  to  yellow  butter,  however  such  sem- 
blance might  be  produced.  As  has  been  noted  in  earlier  reports  on 
this  subject,  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  1901  has  proven  difficult 
because  of  an  inherent  vagueness  in  the  terms  employed  to  describe 
and  prohibit  the  color,  butter  itself  exhibiting  a  wide  range  of  tints 
commonly  known  as  "yellow."  The  difficulty  remained  even  after 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  had  been  more  perfectly  defined  in  various  de- 
cisions of  the  higher  courts. 

To  remedy  this  condition,  the  Legislature  of  1913  modified  the 
color  description  of  the  Act  of  1901  by  an  amendment  approved  June 
5,  1913.  This  amendment  expresses  in  a  definite,  scientific  manner 
the  color  limit  beyond  which  oleomargarine  may  not  pass  to  be 
legally  saleable  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Commissioner  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the 
approval  of  this  amendment  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomargarine  in  the 
State  has  practically  disappeared.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  injury  to  the  oleomargarine  trade  from 
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the  enactment  of  such  legislation,  which  had  been  prophesied  by 
those  antagonizing  it,  has  not  become  evident,  but  under  the  present 
Act  each  of  these  food  products  has  a  fair  field  and  the  competition 
between  the  two  must  be  determined  by  the  relative  merits  of  the 
products  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 

FOOD  SANITATION 
During  recent  years  public  interest  has  centered  very  largely 
upon  the  regulation  of  food  manufacture  in  commerce  in  respect  to 
such  conditions  as  affect  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  product.  Clean- 
liness of  the  raw  material,  of  the  condition  of  manufacture,  of 
handling,  storage  and  distribution  have  been  vigorously  demanded. 
In  the  case  of  animal  foods,  healthfulness  of  the  animals  from  which 
meat  and  milk  are  derived,  and  in  respect  to  all  classes  of  food  pro- 
ducts, soundness  at  the  time  of  delivery,  freedom  from  infection  by 
vermin,  injurious  ferments  and  decay,  have  no  less  vigorously  been 
demanded.   In  many  states  of  the  Union  recent  food  legislation  has 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  this  phase  of  the  subject,  and  the  Com- 
missioner has  received  numerous  communications  from  various  pri- 
vate correspondents  and  from  officers  of  consumers'  organizations, 
calling  attention  to  the  abuses  of  this  kind  coming  under  their  ob- 
servation in  this  Commonwealth  and  demanding  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  abatement  of  these  defects.   In  the  same  connection 
it  may  be  mentioned  the  adoption  by  the  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting,  of  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  need  for  legislation,  making  it  possible  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ice  cream  under  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as 
now  prevail  in  many  small,  irresponsible  factories,  chiefly  located 
in  the  more  densely  populated  centers  of  our  cities. 

It  is  necessary,  in  response  to  the  demands  upon  the  Bureau,  to 
indicate  the  limitation  of  powers  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner 
by  our  existing  legislation,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  methods  of 
sanitary  conditions  and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  unsanitary, 
decomposed  and  unwholesome  food.  The  sole  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject appears  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  Section  3  of  the  Food  Act 
of  1909,  which  declares  that  food  shall  be  regarded  as  adulterated: 
****** 

Sixth.  If  it  consists  of,  or  is  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part  from,  a  diseased,  contaminated,  filthy  or  decomposed  sub- 
stance, either  animal  or  vegetable;  or  an  animal  or  vegetable 
substance,  produced,  stored,  transported,  or  kept  in  a  way  or 
manner  that  would  render  the  article  diseased,  contaminated, 
or  unwholesome;  or  if  it  is  any  part  of  the  product  of  a  diseased 
animal,  or  the  product  of  an  animal  that  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter. 
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It  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  this  paragraph,  that  in  order  to 
enforce  its  provisions,  it  is  necessary  for  the  executive,  acting  as  a 
public  prosecutor,  to  present  a  very  high  order  of  proof  in  support 
of  his  declaration  that  any  article  is  of  the  character  described  in 
the  paragraph  quoted.  The  Act  does  not  say  that  the  food,  if  kept 
in  a  way  or  manner  that  might  render  the  article  diseased,  contami- 
nated or  unwholesome  is  thereby  made  illegal  for  sale  as  a  food,  in- 
stead it  becomes  thus  unsaleable  when  kept  in  a  way  or  manner  that 
would  render  the  article  diseased,  contaminated  or  unwholesome.  In 
other  words,  it  becomes  necessary,  under  this  Act,  not  to  prove  that 
the  food  might  or  very  probably  would  be  made  unsanitary  by  the 
condition  of  its  keeping,  &c,  but  that  its  unsanitary  condition  was 
a  necessary  result  of  the  keeping,  &c,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  article  in  question  was  itself  established  to  be  in  an  unwholesome 
or  unsanitary  state.  This  kind  of  proof  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
secure  and  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
average  jury.  It  is  evident  that  under  the  present  terms  of  the  Pure 
Food  Act,  only  the  most  flagrantly  vicious  cases  can  be  effectively 
reached. 

In  this  same  connection  the  question  is  frequently  urged,  "Why 
does  not  the  Bureau  make  clean-cut,  vigorous  regulations  that  shall 
serve  the  desired  purpose?"  The  answer  is,  "That  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Execu- 
tive officer  has  no  effective  power  of  making  and  enforcing  such 
regulations.  That  is  the  function  of  the  Legislature,  not  of  the 
Executive,  under  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution." 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  large  measure  of  police 
power  has  been  conferred  upon  the  larger  municipalities,  whereunder 
they  have  great  opportunities  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens 
with  respect  to  many  of  these  points  in  which  the  latter  are  seeking 
State  intervention.  With  respect  to  some  food  commodities,  indeed, 
the  municipal  legislatures  have  made  quite  advanced  ordinances. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  milk.  Not  infrequently  it 
is  required  that  milk  sold  under  certain  conditions  of  production 
and  transportation  shall  be  pasteurized  before  retail  sale.  In  the 
process  of  pasteurization  milk  is  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  mod- 
erately elevated  temperature  so-  that  most  of  the  organisms  present 
that  would  tend  to  decompose  the  milk  or  render  it  unwholesome  de- 
stroyed, or,  at  least  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
vigorously  multiply  nor  produce  any  considerable  change  within  the 
time  when  the  milk  is  likely  to  be  used. 

.  The  ferments  usually  effect  their  entrance  into  the  milk  immedi- 
ately after  milking  and  before  the  milk  pail  is  removed  from  the 
stable  or  milking  room.  Milk  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  udder  is  a  most  excellent  medium  for  the  rapid 
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multiplication  of  fermentative  organisms.    In  well  regulated  dairies, 
methods  of  handling  the  milk  and  of  conditions  of  keeping  the  cows 
and  milking  room  are  so  devised  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  number 
of  organisms  that  can  get  into  the  milk  pail.    Immediately  after 
milking,  the  milk  should  be  taken  to  a  clean  milk  room  and  poured 
over  the  aerator.    This  apparatus  presents  a  large,  tin-plated,  sur- 
face, cooled  by  water  or  ice  water  circulating  within.    The  cooling 
surface  is  sterilized  by  live  steam.    The  effect  of  the  aeration  is  to 
cool  the  milk  rapidly  to  a  temperature  unfavorable  to  most  of  the 
ferments  and  also  to  permit  the  escape  into  the  air  of  the  gases, 
which  all  freshly  drawn  milk  contains.  The  aerated  milk  is  then 
pasteurized.    It  has  been  found  that  if  milk  be  heated  to  140°  F., 
held  at  that  temperature  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  rapidly  cooled, 
it  contains  practically  no  living  germs  except  a  few  spore  forms, 
which  require  some  time  for  development.   In  the  process  of  pasteur- 
ization, the  milk  is  preheated  to  a  temperature  of  142°  F.  and  there 
held  for  thirty  minutes,  after  which  it  is  cooled  to  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture with  the  means  readily  at  command. 

Some  years  ago  there  came  into  existence  privately  organized  as- 
sociations, all  largely  acting  under  the  direction  of  local  physicians, 
which  had  as  their  object  the  development  of  an  especially  sanitary 
milk  supply  for  infants  and  invalids.  The  desired  quality  of  the 
milk  was  secured  by  requirements  as  to  the  health  of  the  cows,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  stables  and  milk  rooms,  the  proper  care  of  utensils, 
storage  vessels  and  transportation  conditions.  The  observance  of 
the  requirements  was  enforced  by  careful  inspection  both  of  the 
dairy  itself  and  -the  milk  produced.  The  product  obtained  under  the 
prescribed  conditions  was  certified  and  came  to  be  known  as  "Cer- 
tified Milk."  The  requirements  of  the  various  associations  were  not 
uniform,  so  that  certified  milk  meant  different  things  in  different 
places. 

There  has,  however,  come  to  be  a  greater  concert  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  various  organizations  interested  in  this  product  with  the 
result  that  a  great  measure  of  uniformity  has  been  attained  in  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  production  of  certified  milk.  In  Arti- 
cle VIII  of  the  appendix  is  given  official  score  card,  endorsed  by  the 
Official  Dairy  Instructors'  Association  of  America.  This  score  card 
has  been  adopted  for  use  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  cities  of 
the  country  and  has  been  recognized  in  the  Legislatures  of  twenty- 
seven  states  of  the  Union.  It  sets  forth  the  various  producing  con- 
ditions to  which  attention  needs  to  be  given  for  the  production  of 
milk  that  is  best  from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  and  gives  some  idea 
as  to  the  relative  importance  now  attached  to  the  various  factors 
influencing  milk  sanitation. 
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The  wholesonieness  cannot  be  judged  entirely  by  the  number  of 
bacteria  it  contains,  although  such  knowledge  may  afford  a  fair  idea 
of  the  probable  usefulness  of  the  milk  for  ordinary  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  Committee  on  Milk  Standards,  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  approve  the  following  rating  of  milk  with 
respect  to  its  bacteria  content,  the  numbers  given  being  those  present 
in  one  cubic  centimetre  (about  l-28th  of  an  ounce)  of  milk  at  the 
time  of  count: 


Bacteria 


Rating 
Figure 
Per  Cent. 


Under  10,000  

10,001  to  50,000,  . 

50,001  to  100,000, 
100,001  to  250,000, 
250,001  to  500,000, 
500,001  to  1,000,000, 
Over  1,000,000.  ... 


100 
90 
75 
BO 
20 
10 
0 


It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  utmost  practicable  care  in  the  production  of  sanitary  milk,  some 
of  the  precautions  taken  were  more  radical  than  the  object  actually 
required.  From  recent  very  careful  studies  made  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  published  in 
Bulletin,  No.  365,  Popular  Edition  of  that  Station,  it  appears  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  milk  containing  less  than  10,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  the  usual  maximum  standard  for  Certified 
Milk,  without  many  of  the  more  expensive  details  of  stable  construc- 
tion and  management  heretofore  supposed  necessary.  These  studies 
do,  however,  show  the  need  for  keeping  the  stable,  cows  and  milkers 
clean,  for  the  steam  sterilization  of  the  utensils  in  which  the  milk 
comes  in  contact.  Nevertheless,  in  the  studies  just  mentioned,  it 
is  found  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  interior  of  the  stable,  within  a 
fairly  wide  range,  had  little  effect  upon  the  milk,  that  the  cows 
whose  udders,  flanks  and  adjoining  body  portions  had  been  clipped 
rarely  give  milk  containing  less  bacteria  than  from  cows  that  had 
been  cleaned  with  a  brush  and  comb  at  the  rate  of  two  cows  per 
minute,  and  that  cleaning  cows  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  afforded  no 
advantage  in  milk  quality. 

MONTHLY  BULLETIN 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  has  been  continuously  pub- 
lished throughout  the  year  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  past,  of  cur- 
rently informing  the  public  concerning  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and 
upon  subjects  relating  thereto.  The  continued  public  demand  for 
this  Bulletin  shows  its  value  for  the  purposes  here  indicated. 
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ROUTINE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  FOR  1913 
A  classified  summary  of  the  food  samples  examined  by  the  chem- 
ists of  the  Bureau  during  the  year  1913  is  presented  as  Article  IX 
of  the  appendix.  The  total  number  of  samples  included  is  6,846,  of 
which,  as  in  preceding  years,  dairy  products  form  the  major  part, 
the  total  number  being  4,040,  including  3,001  samples  of  milk  and 
skimmed  milk.  The  examination  of  the  milk  supplies  showed,  as 
in  other  years,  that  the  practice  of  the  addition  of  preservatives  has 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  A  small  proportion  of  the  milks 
had  evidently  been  watered  or  skimmed,  or  both.  These  bad  prac- 
tices are  not  localized,  but  appear  in  about  the  same  proportion  in 
the  different  regions  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  quality  as  to  con- 
tent of  solids  and  fat  in  the  average  milk  supply  of  the  various  com- 
munities represented  shows,  however,  very  marked  differences.  These 
differences  appear  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  breeds  and  quality  of 
dairy  stock  making  up  the  herds  of  the  several  localities. 

ICE  CREAM 

Three  hundred  and  seventeen  samples  of  ice  cream  of  various 
kinds  were  examined  during  the  year.  The  net  showing  as  to  fat 
richness  is  somewhat  better  than  of  preceding  years,  but  there  still 
remains  many  cases  in  which  this  product  fails  to  meet  the  very 
moderate  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  standard.  It  is  deserv- 
ing of  note  in  this  connection,  supplementary  to  what  has  earlier 
been  said  concerning  the  sanitary  conditions  of  food  manufactured, 
that  several  of  our  cities  have  recently  enacted  quite  stringent  ordi- 
nances or  regulations  providing  for  the  thorough  inspection  of  ice 
cream  factories. 

SAUSAGE 

One  hundred  and  two  samples  of  sausages  of  various  kinds  were 
examined  during  the  year.  The  analyses  showed  quite  a  distinct 
decrease  in  the  number  of  instances  in  which  water,  or  water  and 
cereal,  had  been  added  to  these  products. 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS 

Of  these,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  samples  were  examined.  The 
examinations  showed  a  practical  disappearance  of  the  practice,  for- 
merly in  general,  of  substituting  saccharin  for  sugar  as  a  sweeten- 
ing agent.  There  are  still,  however,  too  many  cases  in  which  purely 
artificial  products  are  sold  under  names  indicating  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  natural  fruit  juices.  The  first  paragraph  of  Section  No.  4 
of  the  Act  of  March  11th,  1909,  relating  to  Non-alcoholic  Drinks,  de- 
clares that  such  drinks  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if  they 
be  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if 
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they  be  colored  or  flavored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  color  or  flavor 
of  another  substance,  if  they  be  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as 
to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  or  if  their  containers  or  labels 
bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  concerning  the  ingredients  that 
is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular.  Labels  such  as  "RASP- 
BERRY SODA"  with  a  declaration  in  very  small  type  "artificially 
colored  and  flavored"  is  not  such  a  label  as  complies  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  just  quoted.  Many  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  during  the  year  because  of  such  misbranding.  If  the  label 
had  been,  for  example,  the  following:  "POP,  ARTIFICIALLY  COL- 
ORED AND  ARTIFICIALLY  FLAVORED  IN  IMITATION  OF 
RASPBERRY,"  with  such  uniformity  of  type  and  color  that  the  en- 
tire description  shall  be  equally  plain  to  the  consumer,  there  would 
not  be  the  need  for  prosecutions  of  this  kind  on  the  score  of  mis- 
branding. 

VINEGAR 

Especial  attention  during  the  past  year  has  been  given  to  the  ex- 
amination of  vinegars  sold  under  the  name  "Cider  Vinegar."  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  vinegars  in  all  were  analyzed  and  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  were  prosecuted  and  many  of  them  terminated, 
leaving  many  others  pending  in  the  courts,  where  the  offense  con- 
sisted of  selling  as  cider  vinegar  a  vinegar  product  that  was  not  the 
exclusive  product  of  pure  apple  juice.  In  the  course  of  these  prose- 
cutions the  Bureau  has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  to  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Vinegar  Act  of  1901.  The  claim  of  the  opponents 
is  that  it  is  not  illegal  to  add  water  to  the  vinegar,  either  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  or  after  the  acetic  fermentation  is  practically 
complete  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  acid  strength  of  the  vine- 
gar and  with  the  effect  likewise  of  greatly  increasing  the  profits  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  Bureau  is 
vigorously  sustaining  its  position  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  courts  shall  otherwise  direct. 

STAPLE  GROCERIES 
These  products  show  a  very  marked  improvement  in  conditions 
with  respect  to  adulteration  and  misbranding  over  those  that  pre- 
vailed a  few  years  ago;  in  fact  the  number  of  instances  of  adultera- 
tion found  in  the  present  market  supplies  of  these  materials  is  very 
small,  and  very  few  of  these  involve  cases  of  addition  of  undesirable 
substances.  Occasional  instances  appear  of  goods  misbranded  in 
that  the  quantity  of  the  commodities  fail  to  come  up  to  the  weights 
or  vol\ime  declared  upon  the  label,  but  these  instances  are  compara- 
tively rare.  On  the  average  the  packages  over-run  rather  than  under- 
run,  so  far  as  our  examinations  of  retail  packages  permit  us  to 
judge. 
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CASES  TERMINATED 
During  the  year  1913  one  thousand  and  seven  eases,  instituted  for 
violations  of  one  or  another  of  the  various  Acts  with  which  en- 
forcement this  Bureau  is  charged,  were  terminated.  The  statement 
so  fully  sets  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  prosecutions  were  insti- 
tuted that  no  detailed  comment  is  necessary  at  this  point. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Article  XI  of  the  appendix  presents  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  from  license  fees  and  fines  for  the  year  1913. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Bureau's  work  and  of  its 
cost  to  the  people  the  following  comparative  statement  covering  the 
years  1907  to  1913,  inclusive,  has  heen  prepared : 


Year 


1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 


$55,732  63 
54.5S0  62 
S6.594  la 
110, S02  95 
120,993  48 
130,125  49 
173,789  76 


I 


69,968  20 
83,700  00 
79,661  65 
83.0S3  15 
81,858  55 
75,587  12 


$738,619  08  |      $552,314  55 


This  table  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1913  were  over  $98,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  and  that  for  the  entire  period  of 
seven  years  the  total  receipts  were  over  $186,000.00  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures.  Considering  the  cost  of  the  service  in  relation  to  the 
retail  value  of  foods  sold  in  the  State  the  figures  of  the  foregoing 
table  and  those  presented  in  an  earlier  paragraph  representing  the 
total  food  consumption  of  Pennsylvania  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  the  service  is  about  12  cents  for  each  one  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  food  purchased,  or  about  1  cent  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, and,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  public  expense  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  service  is  raised  by  direct  taxation. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  number  of  samples  analyzed 
annually  has  not  increased,  the  number  of  cases  terminated  has  been 
much  greater  during  the  past  three  years  than  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  period  for  which  figures  are  here  given.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this  fact;  three  reasons  especially  may  be 
mentioned:  First:  New  and  more  specific  legislation  in  which  the 
offenses  are  more  specifically  defined.  Second:  Increasing  skill  on 
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the  part  of  the  Agents  in  their  selection  of  samples  of  commodities 
in  which  their  experience  has  led  them  to  judge  that  adulterations 
are  most  likely  to  be  found.  Third:  And,  most  gratifying  of  all, 
an  increasing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  of 
this  service  for  the  common  welfare. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Commissioner  desires  to  renew  his  expression  of  obligation 
to  the  Hon.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  Hon.  N.  B.  Critchfield,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  their  con- 
tinued cordial  support  of  the  Bureau's  work;  and  also  to  the  At- 
torney General's  Department,  and  particularly  to  the  Hon.  Wm.  M. 
Hargest,  Second  Deputy  Attorney  General,  for  their  constant  inter- 
est and  able  assistance  in  the  legal  phases  of  the  Bureau's  work.  No 
branch  of  the  public  service  can  go  far  unless  the  various  members  of 
its  working  force,  each  in  his  place,  performs  with  fidelity  and 
ability  the  portion  of  its  labors  committed  to  his  care.  The  Bureau 
owes  much  to  the  professional  skill  and  unremitting  watchfulness 
of  the  able  chemists  whose  services  have  been  retained  for  the  con- 
ducting of  the  examinations  of  food  samples.  The  Bureau  is  for- 
tunate also  in  having  allied  with  it  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
State  able  counsel,  and  especially  in  having  as  its  general  counsel 
the  Hon.  A.  H.  Woodward,  to  whose  ability  as  a  legal  advisor  and 
whose  high  skill  as  a  trial  lawyer  a  very  large  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess in  its  presentation  of  cases  to  the  courts  are  due,  and  permit 
me  to  add  that  without  the  vigilant  watchfulness  of  the  Special 
Agents  and  the  loyal  assistance  of  the  office  force  the  work  of  the 
year  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

JAMES  FOUST, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  LEGISLATION. 


BY  HON.  WM.  M.  HARGEST. 


To  the  Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  requested  to  address  this  body  upon  the 
subject  of  "The  Farmer  and  Legislation."  It  is  a  subject  too  com- 
prehensive to  be  adequately  treated  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
address,  for  from  the  very  earliest  ages  agriculture  has  been  the 
subject  of  legislation,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  sustenance 
comes  from  the  soil,  we  need  no  other  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  laws,  at  least  of  the  Anglo  -Saxon  people,  have  provided  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmer,  and  the  development  of  his  industry. 

Investigation  shows  that  many  of  the  same  problems  which  demand 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  to-day  have  disturbed  him  for  centuries, 
and  if  you  are  as  entertained  by  a  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  in- 
teresting circumstances,  disclosed  in  the  laws  relating  to  farming 
as  I  have  been  in  investigating  the  subject,  this  address  will  perhaps 
not  be  in  vain. 

I  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  1488  there  was  a  statute  passed,  in 
England,  which  complained  that  the  farmers  have  allowed  their 
farms  and  houses  to  become  out  of  repair,  and  required  that  all 
houses  let  for  farms  should  be  kept  up  or  a  forfeiture  of  one-half 
of  the  profits  should  go  to  the  King. 

In  these  days  of  discussion,  agitation,  and  legislation  against 
trusts,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1534  there  was  an 
anti-trust  act  passed  in  England,  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  of 
modest  means,  and  it  was  not  only  an  anti-trust  law,  but  it  com- 
plained of  the  high  cost  of  living.    It  said: 

"Some  farmers  have  24,000  sheep;  some  20,000;  some  6,000; 
some  4,000  and  some  more  or  less,  and  yet  the  price  of  wool  had 
nearly  doubled,  and  sheep  had  come  into  a  few  persons  hands." 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  high  cost  of  living  another  statute 
was  passed  as  early  as  1507  in  England  which  provided  that  land 
which  had  been  made  arable  should  not  be  again  converted  into  pas- 
ture. 

As  early  as  the  year  1552,  perhaps  the  first  English  statute  against 
forestalling  was  passed.  It  forbade  the  coming  of  any  person  to 
market  o  bargain  for  the  buying  or  selling  of  any  merchandise  or 
victuals,  "unless  the  same  be  in  the  market  ready  to  be  sold  or  pur- 
chased," tnd  it  forbade  the  dissuasion  of  any  person  coming  to  mar- 
ket or  bringing  anything  to  market.    It  prohibited  a  person  from 
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selling  what  he  had  bought  in  the  market  within  four  miles  of  the 
same  market.  It  prohibited  the  selling  of  cattle  within  five  weeks 
after  they  had  been  bought,  and  had  other  similar  provisions  intend- 
ing to  prevent  what  was  called  forestalling  and  regrating. 

Forestalling  was  the  subject  of  a  statute  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  as  January  2,  1778  (IX  Stat,  at  Large  177),  which 
was  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  forestalling  and  regrating,  and  to 
encourage  fair  dealing." 

During  the  sixteenth  century  and  just  before  the  settlement  of 
the  American  colonies,  there  were  laws  in  England  enacted  against 
tramps  and  vagabonds,  regulating  the  wages  of  labor,  the  prices  of 
provisions,  and  relating  to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  corn. 

In  the  year  1662  there  was  passed  the  first  statute  in  England  pro- 
viding for  the  levying  of  tolls  on  turnpikes. 

So  that  our  forefathers,  who  came  to  settle  and  develop  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  came  with  some  knowledge  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  and  in  no  colony  on  American  soil  was  the  interest  of 
agriculture  more  tenderly  fostered  by  legislation  than  the  colony 
established  by  William  Penn.  Legislation  looking  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  soon 
started. 

One  of  the  very  first  statutes,  passed  November  27,  1700  (XI  Stat, 
at  Large  12)  provided  for  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  all  of  the  offender's  estate  to  the  party  suffering, 
for  firing  or  setting  fire  to  a  house,  outhouse,  barn  or  stable,  and 
providing  a  year's  imprisonment  and  fourfold  satisfaction  to  the 
sufferer  for  firing  a  man's  stacks  or  ricks  of  corn,  hay,  wood  or  fence, 
and  if  offender  was  unable  to  make  satisfaction  he  or  she  was  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  suffering. 

On  the  same  day,  November  27,  1700.  (II  Stat,  at  Large,  70)  there 
was  passed  the  first  act  regulating  the  maintenance  of  fences.  The 
salient  features  of  which  remain  the  law  to-day.    It  provided: 

"That  all  corn  fields  and  grounds  kept  for  inclosures 
*  *  *  *  *  shall  be  well  fenced  with  fences  at  least  five 
feet  high,  of  sufficient  rail  or  logs,  and  close  at  the  bottom,"  and 
whosoever  not  having  their  grounds  inclosed  with  sufficient 
fences  as  aforesaid,  shall  hurt,  kill,  or  do  damage  to  any  horse, 
kine,  sheep,  hogs,  or  goats,  of  any  other  persons,  by  hunting  or 
driving  them  out  of  or  from  the  said  grounds,  shall  be  liable 
to  make  good  all  damages  sustained  thereby  to  the  owner  of  the 
said  cattle." 

This  is  the  first  act  upon  what  has  since  been  a  fruitful  topic  of 
legislation  and  discussion  among  farmers. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provides  for  fence  viewers,  and  the 
payment  of  half  the  charges  of  partition  fences. 
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Out  of  this  old  act  of  assembly  originated  what  are  now  well- 
known  propositions  of  fence  law,  as  follows: 

An  occupant  is  not  bound  to  join  in  a  division  fence,  and  he  may 
set  his  fence,  if  he  pleases,  not  on  the  line  of  division  but  on  his  own 
land,  in  which  event,  however,  he  must  maintain  his  own  fence.  If 
no  fence  is  erected  either  party  may,  at  his  own  discretion,  erect  a 
partition  fence,  and  when  the  charge  assessed  by  the  fence  viewers 
is  paid  such  partition  fence  becomes  the  common  property  of  both 
owners. 

As  late  as  1894  it  was  decided  that  Section  3  of  the  fence  act  of 
March  11,  1842,  was  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  old  act  of  1700,  and  is  not  repealed  by  the  Act  of  April 
4,  1889,  P.  L.  27,  so  that  the  law  as  to  partition  fences  adopted  in 
the  Colonial  times,  in  1700,  is  practically  the  law  of  to-day. 

From  this  old  legislation  has  grown  various  other  phases  of  fence 
law.  Punishments  have  been  prescribed  for  maliciously  breaking 
down  fences,  wire  fences  have  been  legalized  as  proper  line  fences, 
and  other  things,  which  cannot  be  noticed  within  the  limitations  of 
this  paper,  have  been  provided  for. 

There  was  an  Act  of  March  4,  1763  (VI  Stat,  at  Large,  261)  "con- 
cerning cattle,  horses  and  sheep  trespassing  within  this  province," 
and  it  provided  that  any  person  injured  by  such  trespassing  "may 
seize  and  restrain  such"  animals,  and  may  retain  the  same  until  he 
shall  recover  and  receive  the  damages  sustained  by  such  trespassing, 
together  with  the  costs  of  advertisement,  and  reasonable  charge  for 
keeping,  and  this  act  has  been  the  subject  of  very  many  subsequent 
amendments  from  the  time  of  its  passage  down  to  the  year  1893. 

In  the  very  early  days  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  positive  pro- 
hibition against  swine  running  at  large,  but  I  find  that  the  Act  of 
January  12,  1705  (II  Stat,  at  Large,  93)  prohibits  swine  running  at 
large  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  river  Delaware  only  when  they 
did  not  have  rings  in  their  noses,  or  yokes  about  their  necks  to  pre- 
vent rooting,  and  the  act  provided  that  swine  without  such  appur- 
tenances might  be  killed  and  carried  away,  their  value  appraised, 
one-half  of  the  value  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  rooted  land,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  proprietary  and  governor. 

Many  Acts  of  Assembly  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  which  authorized  them  to  kill  destructive  birds  and  animals. 
The  Act  of  October  28,  1701  (II  Stat,  at  Large,  166)  is  interesting. 
It  provides: 

"It  manifestly  appears  by  the  innumerable  quantities  of 
blackbirds  and  crows  that  continually  haunt  in  this  province 
and  territories,  to  the  great  prejudice,  hurt  and  annoyance  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  being  destructive  to  all  sorts  of  corn  and 
grain  that  is  raised  therein,  so  that  the  people's  labor  is  much 
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destroyed  thereby,  and  that  the  people  may  for  the  future  be 
the  better  encouraged  in  their  labor  and  industry,  by  destroying 
such  birds,  thereby  to  hinder  their  great  increase." 

Therefore,  all  blackbirds  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  "three  pence 
the  dozen;  and  for  every  crow  three  pence." 

A  bounty  was  provided  as  early  as  1705  (II  Stat,  at  Large,  238) 
of  ten  shillings  for  the  killing  of  any  male  wolf,  and  fifteen  shillings 
for  female  wolf,  and  this  bounty  was  increased  in  1782  (X  Stat,  at 
Large,  460 )  to  twenty-five  shillings  for  every  grown  wolf,  and  fifteen 
shillings  for  every  wolf  puppy. 

One  of  the  matters  which  a  Pennsylvanian  may  consider  with 
pardonable  pride  is  the  fact  that  the  pure  food  legislation  of  this 
State  has  advanced  beyond  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  with  that  legislation  the  farmer  is  deeply  concerned. 

It  had  a  very  early  beginning.  As  early  as  May  12,  1722  (III 
Stat,  at  Large,  291 )  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
undertook  to  regulate  the  ingredients  of  ale  and  beer,  but  while  the 
statute  refers  to  the  unwholesome  materials,  the  regulation  was 
more  to  promote  the  business  of  the  farmer  than  in  the  interest  of 
purity  or  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.    It  recited  that: 

"It  is  found  hy  experience  that  the  using  'of  molasses  and 
other  materials  in  brewing  ale  and  beer  doth  very  much  hinder 
the  consumption  of  malt,  and  so  the  raising  of  barley  is  thereby 
discouraged." 

Therefore,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  brewer  or  retailer  of  beer  or  ale 

"Make  use  of  any  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  composition  or 
extract  of  sugar,  honey,  foreign  grains,  Guinea  pepper,  or  any 
liquor  or  syrup,  boiled  up  to  the  consistency  of  molasses,  or  any 
unwholesome  materials  whatsoever,  in  the  brewing,  making  or 
working  of  any  beer  or  ale" 

or  if  he  should  receive  or  take  any  of  these  things  into  his  brew- 
house  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds. 

It  provides  for  a  penalty  against  any  servant  assisting  in  using 
such  articles. 

And  this  act  is  also  the  first  act  upon  the  statute  books  for  the 
licensing  of  persons  authorized  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  person  "shall  be  admitted  or  suffered  to  keep  any  com- 
mon alehouse,  inn  or  tippling  house,  but  such  as  the  justices  of  the 
peace  -of  the  respective  counties  *****  shall,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, judge  fit." 

And  it  provides  that: 

"None  shall  be  so  admitted  or  licensed  before  they  be  bound, 
with  one  or  more  sufficient  securities,  by  recognizance  to  the 
governor  for  the  time  being,  in  twenty  pounds  penalty,  with  con- 
dition, as  well  against  using  any  unlawful  games,  as  for  the 
using  and  maintaining  of  good  order  and  rule." 
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We  have  apparently  gone  through  quite  an  evolution  upon  this 
subject.  This  old  Act  of  Assembly  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
making  of  ale  and  beer.  The  laws  of  the  present  day  are  discourag- 
ing such  manufacturing. 

I  And  that  one  of  the  very  first  tariff  laws,  at  least  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  passed  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

On  March  29,  1788  (XIII  Stat,  at  Large,  57)  an  act  was  passed 
which  recited  that: 

"Considerable  quantities  of  foreign  malt  not  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States  have  been 
imported  into  this  state,  whereby  the  price  hath  been  so  re- 
duced as  greatly  to  discourage  the  raising  of  barley,  although 
the  soil  and  climate  of  this  and  the  neighboring  states  are  well 
adapted  to  the  production  thereof,  and  whereas  it  is  expedient 
to  give  all  due  encouragement  and  preference  to  the  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  of  this  state:" 

It  was  then  enacted  that: 

"There  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid  to  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  every  bushel  of  barley  or  malt  imported 
into  this  state  not  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  or 
some  one  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six 
pence." 

Of  course  no  state  tariff  law  could  be  passed  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  1789. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  old  English  statute  of  1534,  on  the 
high  cost  of  living.  This  same  agitation  which  we  have  now  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  living,  and  which  they  seemed  to  have  had  in 
England  in  1534,  they  also  had  in  this  province  in  1778,  for  there 
was  passed  (LX  Stat,  at  Large,  236)  "An  act  for  regulating  the 
prices  of  the  several  articles  herein  mentioned  for  a  limited  time." 

It  recites: 

"Whereas  certain  persons  in  this  state,  instigated  by  the 
lust  of  avarice  and  devoid  of  every  principle  of  public  virtue  and 
humanity  are  assiduously  endeavoring,  by  every  means  of  op- 
pression^ sharping  and  extortion,  to  accumulate  enormous  gain 
to  themselves,  to  the  great  distress  of  private  families  in  general 
and  especially  of  the  poorer  and  more  dependent  part  of  the 
community  as  well  as  to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  service." 

Therefore,  for  the  suppression  of  such  nefarious  practice  no  per- 
son "shall  ask,  demand,  receive  or  take  any  greater  or  higher  prices 
for  any  or  either  of  the  articles  herein  enumerated  and  mentioned 
than  the  several  prices  herein  set  down  and  limited,  to  wit: 

For  wheat  by  the  bushel  twelve  shillings.  Merchantable  flour  by 
the  hundred  thirty-three  shillings.  Rye  by  the  bushel  ten  shillings. 
Indian  corn  by  the  bushel  seven  shillings,  and  six  pence.    Barley  by 
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the  bushel  ten  shillings.  Oats  and  spelts  by  the  bushel  six  shillings. 
Buckwheat  by  the  bushel  five  shillings.  Whiskey,  full  prove,  by  the 
gallon,  nine  shillings.  Good  cider  by  the  barrel  thirty  shillings. 
Good  pork  by  the  pound,  from  nine  pence  to  a  shilling  according  to 
its  quality.  Beef  by  the  pound,  from  eight  pence  to  one  shilling 
according  to  its  quality.  Firkin  butter,  tallow  and  cheese  by  the 
pound,  one  shilling  and  three  pence.  Fresh  butter  by  the  pound  two 
shillings,"  etc. 

Apropos  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  also  indicating  how  closely 
identified  the  law  and  the  lawyer  is  with  the  farmer,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  statute  of  November  27,  1779  (X  Stat,  at 
Large,  39)  provided  that: 

"Whereas  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  this  Commonwealth  who 
are  hereafter  mentioned  as  now  regulated  by  law  are  by  the  great 
rise  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  become  very  inade- 
quate to  their  expenses  whilst  they  attend  the  public  business," 

it  is  enacted  that  the  fees  of  said  officers  shall  be  estimated  and  paid 
according  to  the  price  of  good  merchantable  wheat. 

Then  follows  the  provision  that  the  judges,  prothonotaries,  court 
officers,  attorney  general,  attorneys-at-law,  as  well  as  juries,  wit- 
nesses and  many  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
laws  be  required  to  accept  their  compensation  in  wheat. 

This  retrospect  of  the  old  laws  of  the  past  while  interesting  is 
only  profitable  to  the  extent  that  it  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
to  better  provide  for  the  future.  There  are  many  live  problems 
which  affect  the  farmer  of  to-day,  and  will  continue  to  affect  the 
farmer  of  to-morrow,  which  in  large  measure  must  be  met  and  solved 
by  legislation. 

One  of  the  large  questions  which  has  disturbed  the  farmer  for 
many  years,  and  is  at  some  extent  still  disturbing  him  is  the  tres- 
passing of  animals,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  particularly  dogs 
worrying  sheep,  and  it  is  often  the  question  with  the  farmer  how 
far  he  can  go  without  subjecting  himself  to  liability  in  protecting 
his  sheep. 

By  the  Act  of  April  14,  1851  (P.  L.  1852,  page  711)  it  is  provided: 

"That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  shoot 
or  kill  any  dog  or  dogs  found  or  known  to  be  chasing  or  worry- 
ing sheep,  or  accustomed  so  to  do  within  this  Commonwealth, 
without  liability  on  the  part  of  such  person  to  pay  any  dam- 
ages therefor." 

"That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  dog  or  dogs  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  done 
*  *  *  by  any  and  every  such  dog  or  dogs  *  *  *  to  be 
sued  for  before  any  court  or  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  amount  so  claimed." 
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And  it  has  been  held  that  one  who  shoots  a  dog,  justifying  himself 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  cannot  be  convicted  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  dog  shall  actually  be  seen 
worrying  sheep.  It  is  enough  to  see  him  follow  them  with  hostile 
interest,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  sheep  knew  of  his  propensity  for 
worrying  sheep. 

But  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  defendant  to  show  that  the 
killing  was  justified,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  one  charged 
with  the  killing  of  the  dog  was  justified  therein  is  always  for  the 
jury. 

The  worrying  referred  to  in  this  act  does  not  imply  biting  or  tear- 
ing with  the  teeth,  for  if  a  dog  pursues  and  barks  at  sheep  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  owner  of  the  sheep  against  any  liability  for 
killing. 

Pennsylvania  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  with  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  She  has  early  passed  laws  to  prevent 
deception  in  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  perhaps  the  very  first 
statute  which  protected  the  farmer  against  the  invasion  of  oleo- 
margarine was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1885, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  case  of  Powell  vs.  Pennsylvania  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (127  U.  S.  678)  which  has  since 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  cases  in  American  jurisprudence. 

The  farmer  of  Pennsylvania  is  interested  in  all  phases  of  the  pure 
food  laws,  but  he  is  interested  in  none  more  than  in  the  Act  of  May 
21,  1901,  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  vinegar.  And  this  act  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  is  now  passing  through  the  stages  of  important  litigation. 

By  the  Act  of  1897  this  state  prescribed  a  standard  that  vinegar 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  per  cent,  in  acidity,  with  the  result 
that  the  farmer  who  made  his  vinegar  from  pure  apple  cider,  and 
who  added  no  acids  sometimes  had  vinegar  which  did  not  reach  the 
test  of  four  per  cent.,  and  the  merchant  was  often  induced  to  avoid 
the  cider  vinegar  made  by  the  farmer  for  fear  it  did  not  comply  with 
the  law,  but  in  1901  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  alone  the  Legisla- 
ture so  amended  the  Pennsylvania  vinegar  law  so  that  it  did  not  pro- 
vide any  test  or  standard  of  acidity,  and  now  Pennsylvania  permits 
its  farmers  to  use  up  their  surplus  of  apples  by  converting  them 
into  cider  vinegar,  and  as  long  as  they  make  vinegar  to  which  no 
water,  drugs  or  acids  have  been  added,  they  come  entirely  within 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  present  litigation  over  this  vinegar  statute  is  a  contention 
that  the  addition  of  water  to  vinegar  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law, 
because  the  great  vinegar  interests  desire  to  add  water  to  bring 
the  vinegar  to  a  four  per  cent,  acidity.  The  contention  of  the  Pure 
Food  Department  of  this  state  is  that  the  housewife  can  add  water 
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if  the  vinegar  is  too  sour.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  Pennsyl- 
vania changed  its  law  in  1901  by  striking  out  any  standard  of  acidity, 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  although  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  other  states  of  the  Union  required  an  acidity  test  for  vinegar. 

And  well  may  Pennsylvania  consider  the  farming  interests  of  the 
state  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  200,000  apple  orchards  in 
this  Commonwealth. 

If  time  permitted,  I  might  recount  other  instances  where  this 
great  Commonwealth  has  endeavored  to  throw  its  protecting  arm 
of  legislation  around  the  farmer;  how  it  has  provided  for  investiga- 
tion, experiment  and  beneficial  treatment  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  eradication  of  disease  from  cattle,  trees  and 
shrubs;  and  in  the  fertilization  of  its  fields,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit of  any  such  elaboration. 

We  have  our  pure  milk  laws  which  provide  for  the  proper  output 
of  the  products  of  a  million  dairy  cows. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  come  to  the  Legislature  with  a  real  and  substantial  grievance 
which  was  not  considerately  received.  Sometimes  while  we  do  not 
^et  the  legislation  which  the  most  radical  of  us  think  we  should 
have,  and  sometimes  get  more  than  the  most  conservative  of  us 
think  there  is  any  occasion  for,  yet  considering  the  whole  matter, 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  generally,  has  not  overlooked  the 
fact  that  while  this  great  Commonwealth  is  rich  with  minerals,  and 
with  manufactories,  it  nevertheless  has  218,000  farms,  and  over 
300,000  persons  actively  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  de- 
serve the  best  legislation  to  foster  and  promote  their  industry,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  which  the  very  best  thought  and  experience  of 
the  times  can  provide. 
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LIST  OF  COLT)  STORAGE  LICENSES. 


Date 

ADAMS  COUNTY  Issued. 

1913 

Gettysburg  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  C.  B.  Dougherty,  Mgr.,  Gettysburg, 

Pa.,    Aug.  14 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

Pittsburgh  Terminal  Warehouse  &  Transfer  Co.,  C.  P.  Freeman,  Gen. 

Supt. ,   Pittsburgh,   Pa  Aug.  14 

Standard  Ice  Co.,  Chas.  A.  Muehlbronner ,  Mgr.,  River  Ave.,  N.  S., 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Union  Storage  Co.,   (Incorporated),  Chas.  L.  Criss,  Mgr.,  Liberty 

and  Second  Aves. ,  Pittsburgh ,  Pa  Aug.  14 

Union  Storage  Co.,  C.  L.  Criss,  Mgr.,  Short  St.,  from  Water  St. 

to  First  Ave.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa  Aug.  14 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  W.  J.  Buchner,  Mgr.,  Ringgold  St.,  Mc- 

Keesport,    Pa.,   Aug.  14 

The  Peoples  Ice,  Light  and  Storage  Co.,  George  Altmeyer,  Mgr., 

Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Strawberry  St.,  McKeesport,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Reading  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Co.,  C.  Q.  Guldin,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr., 

Reed  and  Elm  Sts.,  Reading,  Pa.,  Aug.  14 

Reading  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Co.,  C.  Q.  Guldin,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr., 

606  S.  Ninth  St.,  Reading,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

State  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  S.  Hill, 

M.  D. ,  Supt.,  South  Mountain  Station,  Wernersville ,  Pa  Aug.  14 

BRADFORD  COUNTY 

Bradford  County  Creamery  Co.,  Stanley  C.  Moore,  Mgr.,  Towanda, 

Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Sayre  Creamery  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  S.  B.  MacAfee,  Mgr.,  Sayre, 

P|a. ,   Augk  14 

The  E.  L.  Teeter  Co.,  Robert  Krise,  Mgr.,  Troy,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Standard  Ice  Co.,  Jos.  A.  Schlicht,  Mgr.,  Cor.  College  and  Monroe 
Sts. ,  Butler ,  Pa. ,   Aug.  14 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Keystone  Butter  Co.,  Chas.  W.  Gould,  Mgr.,  542  Washington  St., 
Johnstown,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Sanitary  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  H.  W.  Tomb,  Mgr.,  Somerset  St., 
Johnstown ,  Pa  Aug.  14 

CARBON  COUNTY 

George  G.  Harlan,  George  G.  Harlan,  Mgr.,  Upper  Mauch  Chunk, 

Pa  Aug.  14 

CENTER  COUNTY 

The  W.  E.  Hoffman  Co..  L.  G.  Runk,  Mgr.,  Fourth  St.,  between 

Spruce  and  Pine  Sts.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.,   Nov.  1 

CHESTER  COUNTY 

People's  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Jos.  H.  Oat,  Mgr., 

12-14  E.  Chestnut  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 
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LIST  OF  COLD  STORAGE  LICENSES— Continued. 
CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 


Du  Bois  Storage  and  Carting  Co.,  H.  J.  Zell,  Mgr.,  Cor.  Weber  Ave. 
and  Franklin  St.,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

CRAWFORD  COUNT'S 

A.  B.  Griffing  &  Sons,  C.  A.  Griffing,  Mgr.,  Pymatuning  St.,  Lines- 

ville.   Pa  Aug.  14 

The  Leon  C.  Magaw  Cheese  Co.,  F.  M.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Meadville,  Pa,,  Aug.  14 

Moore  Brothers,  E.  C.  Moore,  Mgr.,  887  Water  St.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Aug.  14 

J.  B.  Pastorius,  J.  B.  Pastorius,  Mgr.,  Titusville,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

E.  H.  Rice,  J.  W.  Rice,  Mgr...,  *  mile  east  of  Harmonsburg,  Har- 

monsburg,   Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Rider  Brothers,  Roscoe  C.  Rider,  Mgr.,  Grant  St.  and  Erie  Rail- 
road,  Cambridge  Springs,   Pa.,   Aug.  14 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

The  Brelsford  Packing  &  Storage  Co.,  Christopher  A.  Hebler,  Mgr., 

N.  E.  Cor.  N.  Seventh  and  North  Sts. .  Harrisburg,  Pa  Aug.  14 

John  H.  Kreamer,  John  H.  Kreamer,  Mgr.,  Forrest  St.  and  Turner 

Alley,  Harrisburg,  Pa  Aug.  14 

Steelton  Store  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  E.  Abercrombie,  Supt,  Steelton,  Pa. , . .  Aug.  14 


ERIE  COUNTY 

Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  H.  J.  Knight,  Resident  Mgr.,  Ft.  French  St., 

Erie,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

The  Case  Fish  Co.,  E.  T.  Case,  Mgr.,  Public  Dock,  Erie,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Erie  County  Milk  Association,  T.  D.  Willis,  Mgr.,   21st  and  State 

Sts.,   Erie,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Keystone  Fish  Co.,  Inc.,  Siemon  Schacht,  Mgr.,  Foot  of  French  St., 

Erie,   Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Kolbe  Fish  Co.,  I.  H.  Kolbe,  Mgr.,  Foot  of  State  St.,  Bet.  State  and 

French  Sts..  Erie,  Pa  Aug.  14 

Lake  Erie  Fish  Co.,  Jerry  Driscoll,  Mgr.,  13  East  Public  Dock,  Erie, 

Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Lake  Shore  Ice  Cream  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Inc..  L.  W.  Mathias, 

Mgr..  1502-1512  Parade  St.,  Erie,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Eugen  Loesch  &  Son,  Charles  Loesch,  Mgr.,  Loesch's  Dock,  Erie. 

Pa.,   ."  Aug.  14 

F.  R.  Simmons.  F.  E.  Babcock,  Mgr.,     132  E.  Ninth  St.,  Erie, 

Pa.,   Aug.  14 

The  Union  Fish  Co.,  Howard  J.  Jones,  Mgr.,  Union  Dock,  Erie, 

Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Bracken  Bros.,  D.  L.  Bracken,  Mgr..  Corry,  Pa,,   Aug.  14 

FAYETTE  COUNTY 
Hygeia  Co.,  Louis  E.  Beall,  Mgr.,  Uniontown,  Pa  Aug.  14 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Chambersburg  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  W.  A.  Culbertson.  Supt., 

Chambersburg ,    Pa  Aug.  14 

HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  J.  H.  Lang,  Steward,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.,   Aug.  14 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

Sanitary  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  W.  R.  Tomb,  Mgr.,  Water  St., 
Indiana,  Pa.,  Aug.  14 
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LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Armour  &  Co.,  D.  W.  Davis,  Mgr.,  115-117  Franklin  Ave.,  Scranton, 

Pa  Aug.  14 

Lackawanna  Cold  Storage  Co.,  W.  S.  Batcheller,  Mgr.,  706  Wyoming 
Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Scranton  Cold  Storage  Co.,  E.  L.  Alexander,  Mgr.,  15  Lackawanna 
Ave.,    Scranton,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 
H.  E.  Eberly,  George  Showalter,  Mgr.,  Denver,  Pa  Aug.  14 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

Central  Poor  District  of  Luzerne  County,  James  L.  Reilly,  Sec,  Chas. 
B.  Mayberry,  M.  D. ,  Supt. ,  of  Hospital  for  Insane  and  Almshouse, 
Retreat,    Pa.,   Aug.  14 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Linck  Bros.,  Linck  Bros.,  Mgrs.,  Linck  Block,  736-740  Fourth  St., 

Williamsport,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Montoursville  Co-operative  Creamery  Co.,    Chas.   E.  Evans,  Mgr., 

Montoursville,    Pa.,   Aug.  14 

MERCER  COUNTY 

J.  D.  Biggin  &  Sons  Co.,  E.  0.  Biggin,  Mgr.,  North  Irvine  Ave., 

Sharon,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Mgr.,  98  South  Dock  St.,  Sharon, 
Pa.,   Aug.  14 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY 

Lewistown  Ice  &  Storage  Co.,  G.  B.  W.  O.  Wisehaupt,  Pres.,  South 

Main  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa.  Aug.  14 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

The  Linfleld  Cold  Storage  &  Ice  Co.,  Jacob  F.  Miller,  Mgr.,  Lin- 
field,  Pa. ,  Aug.  14 

Pottstown  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Co.,  H.  W.  Schneider,  Mgr., 

Cor.  Queen  and  York  Sts.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  H.  B.  Schultz,  Steward,  H.  B. 
Meredith,  M.  D.,  Supt.,  Danville,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Lehigh  Valley  Cold  Storage  Co.,  W.  J.  Kratz,  Mgr.,     Fourth  and 

Birch  Sts.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Erb  &  Zaring,  E.  H.  Deibler,  Mgr.,  Coal  and  Commerce  Sts.,  Sha- 
mokin,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Armour  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Maguire,  Mgr.,  917-25  Noble  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.    Cancelled  August  27,  1913  ...Aug.  14 

Delaware  Storage  &  Freezing  Co.,  Horace  P.  Serrill,  Mgr.,  405  to 
411  N.  American  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 
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PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY— Continued. 

Edson  Brothers,  Edson  Brothers,  Mgrs.,  261  and  263  S.  Second  St., 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Aug.  14 

John  J.  Pelin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  John  J.  Felin,  Mgr.,  4142-56  Germantown 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Industrial  Cold  Storage  &  Warehouse  Co.,  A.  J.  Golden,  Mgr.,  E. 

side  of  American  St.,  N.  of  Berks  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Aug.  14 

D.  B.  Martin  Co.,  L.  A.  McCandless,  Mgr.,  Market  and  30th  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Norris  Market  Ice  Mfg.  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  W.  J.  Graham,  Mgr., 
S.  E.  Cor.  Third  and  Norris  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Aug.  14 

Penna.  Cold  Storage  and  Market  Co.,  Franklin  H.  Herst,  Gen.  Supt. , 

Delaware  Ave.  and  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Penna.  Cold  Storage  and  Market  Co.,  Franklin  H.  Herst,  Gen.  Supt., 

29th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Penna.  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Supt.,  Mt. 

Airy,   Philadelphia,    Pa  Aug.  14 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Co.,  George  H.  McKay,  Supt., 
S.  E.  Cor.  12th  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Transferred  De- 
cember 12,  1913,  to  Reading  Terminal  Market  &  Cold  Storage,. .  Aug.  14 

Philadelphia  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  J.  A.  Geisz,  Mgr., 

513  to  519  Beach  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Philadelphia  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  J.  A.  Geisz,  Mgr., 

516  to  528  Beach  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Aug.  14 

Ridge  Avenue  Farmers'  Market  Co.,  H.  B.  Hunsicker,  Mgr.,  18th 
and  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Cancelled  Oct.  1,  1913,   Aug.  14 

Roesch  Packing  Co.,  Wm.  Roesch,  Mgr.,  George  J.  Roesch,  Prop., 

834-836-838  N.  Second  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Swift  &  Co.,  Frank  D.  Hall,  Mgr.,  Ninth  and  Girard  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,   Aug.  14 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

J  Kunkel  &  Son,  J.  Kunkel  &  Son,  Mgrs.,  East  Brunswick  Twp., 
Schuylkill  Co.,  3  miles  east  of  New  Ringgold,  Pa.,  New  Ringgold, 


Pa  Aug.  14 

Pottsville  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  C.  F.  Hay,  Treas.,  East  Railroad 

St.,   Pottsville,  Pa  Aug.  14 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

H.  A.  McClimans,  120  Thirteenth  St.,  Franklin,  Pa.,   Dec.  24 

State  Institute  for  Feeble  Minded  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  J.  M. 

Murdock,  M.  D. ,  Supt.,  Polk,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Swift  &  Co.,  C.  A.  Saylor,  Mgr.,  261  Elm  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa  Nov.  1 


WARREN  COUNTY 

R.  D.  McKelvey,  R.  D.  McKelvey,  Mgr.,  Spring  Creek,  Pa.,   Aug.  14 

Smith  &  Horton  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  P.  McClure,  Mgr.,  405  Chestnut  St., 
Warren ,   Pa. ,   Aug.  14 


YORK  COUNTY 


B.  H.  Loucks,  Geo.  W.  Emig,  Mgr.,  Cor.  Arch  St.  and  Mill  Road, 
York,  Pa. ,  Aug.  14 
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III. 

FOOD  IN  COLD  STORAGE,  OCTOBER  1,  1913. 


Class 


Meats: 

Whole  carcasses: 

Beef,   

Veal  

Lamb  and  mutton,   

Hogs  

Parts  of  carcasses,  classified: 

Beef  

Veal  

Lamb  and  mutton,   

Hogs,   

Parts  of  carcasses,  not  classified, 

Game,   

Fish  

Domestic  poultry  

Eggs,  in  shell,   

Eggs,   broken,   in  bulk,   

Butter  


Quantity 


33,325  pounds. 
11,222 
142,596 
1,275 

376,136 
11,343 
30',  285 
576,217 
45,655 
17,477 
3,341,487 
743,772 
10,664,861  dozen. 

239,821  pounds. 
10,445,790 
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ADAMS  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Arendtsville  Creamery, 


Barlow  Creamery,   

East  Berlin  Creamery,   

Fairfield  Creamery  

Gardners  Station  Creamery, 


Guernsey  Creamery,   

Hershey  Creamery  Co., 
Hunterstown  Creamery, 
New  Chester  Creamery, 
Orrtanna  Creamery,  ... 
T  wo  Taverns  Creamery , 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


T.  G.  Hufual, 


Gettysburg  Ice  &  Storage  Co., 

Bast  Berlin  Creamery  Co.,   

Gettysburg  Ice  &  Storage  Co., 
Jones  Dairy  Co.,   


Hershey  Creamery  Co  

H.  E.  Wolfe,  Mgr.  (I.  N.  Hershey) 

Hershey  Co.  of  Harrisburg  

Hershey  Co.  of  Harrisburg,  

Harry  Starner,  Operator  


Address. 


1331-3!)     So.  Juniper 

Philadelphia. 
Gettysburg. 
East  Berlin. 
Gettysburg. 

11-12    N.    Fourth  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Guernsey. 
Guernsey. 
Huuterstown. 
New  Oxford,  No.  4. 
Orrtanna. 
Littlestown. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY 


Morrisons  Cove  Creamery 
Ocho  Vale  Creamery, 
New  Enterprise  Creamery, 


Bakers  Summit. 
Bedford. 

New  Enterprise. 


BERKS  COUNTY 


Albany  Creamery  

Amityville  Creamery,   

Bagenstose  Creamery,   

Barto  Creamery  

Bechtelsville  Creamery  

Berne  Creamery,   

Bernville  Creamery,   

Bertolet  Creamery  

Beyer  Ice  Cream  Co.,   

Birdsboro  Creamery  

Clayton  Butter  and  Cheese  Co., 

Dietrich's  Creamery,   

Dryville  Creamery,   

Fleetwood  Creamery  

Gabelsville  Creamery,   

Griesemersville  Creamery  

Hamburg  Creamery  


Haag's  Creamery  

Henningsville  Creamery,   

Hill  Church  Creamery  

Hixson  Creamery,   

Host  Creamery,   

Huff's   Church   Creamery,  .. 

Kempton  Creamery  

Klinesville  Creamery  

Klipn  &  Kalbaeh  Creamery, 

Dandis  Store  Creamery  

Leibelspergers  Creamery,   . . , 

Lenhartsville  Creamery,   

Leshers  Creamery,   

Tvobachsviiie  Creamery,   

Longswamp  Creamery  

Mecks  Creamery,   

Mnnocacy  Creamery  

Mt.  Pleasant  Creamery,  ... 
New  Jerusalem  Creamery,  . 
Pleasantville  Creamery,  ... 

Rehersburg  Creamery  

Ricks  Creamery,   

Rohesonia  Creamery  

Stoudts  Creamery,   

Rtrntchsburg  Creamery  

Sinking  Springs  Creamery, 

Snannuths  Creamery  

Virginsville  Creamery,   

"Womelsrtorf  Creamery  

Yellow  House  Creamery,  . . 
Zieglers  Mills  Creamery,  .. 


H.  S.  Fraunfelter  

Ray  Shure,  Mgr.,   

Mr.  Burkey,  Operator,   

H.  Hasbison  

H.  H.  Stauffer  

Green  &  Mathias,   

Arom  &  Richardson  

Wm.  H.  &  D.  H.  Hartman, 


H.  Dolfinger, 


Richardson  

Chas.  M.  Richardson, 
Daniel  F.  Kelchner, 
Jacob  G.  Werstler, 
Henry  C.  Cleaver,  . . . 
Alfred  P.  Wertley,  . 


A.  J.  Haag,   

Chas.  Richards  

Ambrose  H.  Weller  

Wm.   H.  Hixon,   

Brownback,   

Edwin  R.  Moyer,   

T.  G.  Hufual,   

A.  D.  Kunkle  

A.  M.  Klopp  &  M.  M.  Kalbaeh, 

Harvey  W.  Kemp,   

J.  M.  Leibelsperger  

Francis   B.  Levan,   

F.  H.  Lesher  

Henry  H.  Stauffer  

Chas.  Richards,   

Jacob  R.  Meek  

Harry  A.  Ruth,  Mgr  

Arom  &  Richardson  

Wm.  G.  Henry,   

Henry  C.  Cleaver  

Ahrens  &  Richardson  

Geo.  Ricks,   

Richardson  &  Co.,  

Daniel  Stoudt,  Sr.,   

Salem  Yost  

W.  H.  Degler  

A.  A.  Spannuth  

Jas.  Brensinger,  Mgr.,   

Wilson   H.  Degler,   

M.   Darlington  Sons,   

Ahrens  &  Richardson  


Albany. 

Douglassville,  No.  3. 
Bernville,   No.  1. 
Barto. 

Bechtelsville. 
Berne. 
Bernville. 
Boyertown. 
Mertztown. 
Birdsboro. 
Clayton. 
Kntztown. 
Dryville. 
Fleetwood. 
Boyertown. 
Manatawny. 
So.  Fourth  St.,  Ham- 
burg. 
Shartlesville. 
Mertztown,   No.  2. 
Bechtelsville,  R.  D. 
Oley,  N.  3. 
Host. 
Alburtis. 
Kempton. 
Klinesville. 
Robesonia,  No.  1. 
Landis  Store. 
Fleetwood. 
Lenhartsville. 
Hamburg,   No.  4. 
Oley,  No.  3,. 
Mertztown,  No.  2. 
Meckville. 

Douglassville.    No.  4. 

Bernville,   No.  2. 

Mertztown,   No.  2. 

Manatawny. 

Rehrersburg. 

Bethel. 

Bernville. 

Mohrsville,  No.  1. 

Myerstown. 

Womelsdorf. 

Myerstown,  No.  3. 

Virginsville. 

Womelsdorf. 

Philadelphia. 

Mount  Aetna. 
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BLAIR  COUNTY. 


At  Ice  Plant  

Johnstown  Sanitary  Dairy, 


Roaring  Springs. 
Martinsburg. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 


Alba  Co-op.  Creamery  Co. 

Alba  Creamery,   

Allis  Hollow  Creamery,  . 
Athens  Creamery  


Austinville  Creamery  Co  

Bentley  Creek  Creamery  

Big  Pond  Creamery,   

Brink  Hill  Station  

Burlington  Creamery,   

Cadis  Creamery,   

Canton  Creamery  

Cedar  Ledge  Creamery,   

Chapel  Creamery  

Checkerville  Creamery,   

Ooolbaugh  Sta.  Creamery  

Daisy  Cheese  Co  

D.  R.  Stevens  Creamery  Co., 
D.   R.   Stevens  Creamery  Co., 

Dnrell  Creamery  

East  Troy  Creamery  Co  

East  Troy  Creamery  

Ed.  Allen  Creamery,   

Farmers'  Creamery,   

F'-anklindale  Creamery  Co  

Gillett  Creamery  

Glen  Co-op.  Creamery  Co  


Glenside  Creamery,   

Granville  Summit  Creamery, 
Harkness  Creamery  


Hawthorne  Creamery,   

Hornets  Ferry  Creamery  Co., 

Herrieksville  Creamery  

Hollenhaeh  Creamery  

John  Dalywimple  Creamery,  . 

Leona  Creamery  

LeRaysville  Creamery,   

LeRoy  Creamery,   

Litchfield  Creamery,   

Luthers  Mills  Creamery,   

Luzerne  Hill  Creamery,   

Meadow  Brook  Creamery  Co., 

Mercur  Creamery  

Milan  Creamery  

Milltown  Creamery  

Mt.  Lake  Creamery  

Myersburg  Creamery,   

Neath  Creamery,   

New  Era  Creamery  

North  Rome  Creamery,   

North  Towanda  Creamery  Co., 

Norris  &  Co.  Creamery  

Orwell  Creamery  

Overton  Creamery,   

Rome  Creamery  

Rummerfleld  Creamery,   

Sayre  Creamery,   

Sayre  Creamery  

Silvaria  Creamery  

Silverdale  Creamery  Co  

South  Burlington  Creamery,  . 
Springfield  Creamery  


Standing  Stone  Creamery  

Stevensville  Creamery  

Teeter  &  Moore  Creamery,  .. 

Terrace  Creamery,   

Towanda  Valley  Creamery  Co. 

Troy  Creamery  Co.,   

Troy  Creamery  Co.,   


Alba  Co-op.  Creamery  Co  

Alba  Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,   

Allis  Hollow  Creamery  Co  

W.    E.    Dalrymple,    Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

D.   R.   Stephens  Creamery  Co.,  ... 

Sayer  

D.   R.  Stevens  

D.  R.  Stephens  Creamery  Co.,   

Daniel  Ringrose,  Sec,   

J.   T.  Burlington  

J.  T.  Burlington  

D.  R.   Stephens  Creamery  Co  

D.  R.  Stephens,   

O.  Jetter,  Operator,   

Daisy   Cheese  Co.  

D.  R.  Stevens  &  Co  

D.  R.  Stevens  Creamery  Co.,   

\Vm.  Buchanan  

A.  F.  VanHorn,  Mgr.,   


Ed.  Allen  

Daniel  O'Sullivan  

Franklindale  Creamery  Co.,   

D.  R.  Stevens  

J.     G.     Owens,     Sec,  Wellsburg, 
N.  Y 

L.  D.  May  

Granville  Summit  Creamery  Co.,  . 
Sayer,   


H.  G.  Hawthorne,   

Geo.   Sloughter,  Prop  

John  McCauley  

Ed.  Koorke  

John  Dalywimple,   

Sayer  

West  Auburn  Creamery  Co  

J.  T.  Burlingame  

D.   R.   Stevens,  Operator,   

D.  R.  Stephens  

Maple  Grove  Creamery  Co.,  — 

Jesse  G.  Burlingame  

John  F.  McCauley  

D.  R.  Stephens  Creamery  Co.,  .. 

Geo.  Norris  &  Co.,   

F.  E.  Brown,   

Alfalfa  Creamery  Co.,  Operator, 
West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,  .. 

Cook  &  Jones  

Teeter  &  Moore  


Geo.  Norris  &  Co  

D.  R.   Stephens  Creamery  Co., 

E.  C.  Musselman  

Teeter  &  Moore  

John  F.  McCauley,   

Kimmiek  &  Bros  

D.  R.  Stephens  Creamery  Co.,  . 

Horseheads  Creamery  Co.,   

Silverdale  Creamery  Co.  

Llovd  Brown,   

D.  R.  Stephens  dreamery  Co.,  . 


Farmers'  Dairy  Despatch  Co.,   

Horseheads  Creamery  Co  

Teeter  &  Moore,   

Win.  Sweet,   

Towanda  Valley  Creamery  Co  

Teeter  &  Moore,   

E.  L.  Teeters ;  Liston  Bliss ;  Wm 
Bohlayer. 


Alba. 
Alba. 
Towanda. 

Athens. 

Columbia  Cross  Roads. 
Sayre. 

Wellsburg,  N.  T. 

Athens. 

Burlington. 

Cadis. 

Canton. 

Canton. 

Sayre. 

Sayre. 

Sayre. 

LeRaysville. 
Sayre. 

East  Smithfield. 
Towanda,  No.  9. 
Troy,  No.  63. 
Troy  No.  67. 
New  Albany. 
Towanda  No.  2. 
Powell  No.  49. 
Sayre. 

Ridgebury,  No.  1. 
Granville  Centre. 
Granville  Summit. 
Columbia  Cross  Roads, 

No.  62. 
Monroeton. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Herrieksville. 
Sugar  Run,  No.  4. 
New  Albany. 
Troy,  No.  63. 
I,eRaysville. 
Canton. 
Litchfield. 
Towanda,  No.  2. 
Sayre. 
Canton. 
Wysox. 
Milan. 
Sayre. 

Towanda,  No.  2. 

Wysox. 

Neath. 

Wyalusing,  No.  41. 

Towanda. 

Towanda. 

Sayre. 

Athens. 

Overton. 

Towanda. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sayre. 

Athens. 

Silvara. 

East  Canton. 

Towanda,   No.  8. 

Columbia  Cross  Roads, 

No.  62. 
Standing  Stone. 
Stevensville. 
Towanda. 
Troy. 
Powell. 
Troy. 

Troy. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 
BRADFORD  COUNTY— Continued. 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Address. 


Troy  Creamery,   

[lister  Creamery,   

Warren  Centre  Creamery, 
West  Burlington  Creamery, 
West  LeRoy  Creamery,  .. 
West  Warren  Creamery,  .. 
Wetona  Creamery,   

Wilawana  Creamery,   

Woleott  Hollow  Creamery, 
Wyalusing  Creamery  Co.,  . 
Wysox  Sta.  Creamery  


Bliss  &  Teeter,   

Ulster  Creamery  Co  

Wm.  Beebe,  Sec  

D.  R.  Stephens  

J.  T.  Burlingame  

D.  R.  Stephens,   

Sayre  

Henry  Rauch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
D.  R.  Stephens  Creamery  Co., 

C.  W.  Newman,  See  

Louis  Piollet,  Operator  


Troy. 
Ulster. 

Warren  Centre. 
Troy,   No.  66. 
Canton. 
Sayre. 

East    Smithfleld,  No. 
52. 

Wilawana. 
Athens. 
Wyalusing. 
Sayre. 


BUCKS  COUNTY 


Bedminster  Dairyman's  Asso. 

Blue  Spring  Creamery,   

Centreville  Creamery,   

Chalfont  Creamery  

Cold  Spring  Creamery  

Cold  Spring  Creamery  


Curley  Hill  Creamery  

Deep  Run  Creamery,   

Eastburn   Place   Guernsey   Dairy  & 
Ice  Co.  Creamery. 

Erwinna  Creamery,   

Ferndale  Creamery,   

Forest  Grove  Creamery,   

Gardenville  Creamery,   

Kellers  Church  Creamery,   

Kumry  Creamery,   

Mechanicsville  Creamery,   

Milford  Square  Creamery  

Mill  Creek  Small  Sub.  Creamery,  . 

North   Branch  Creamery,   

Ottsville  Creamery  

Pipersville  Creamery,   

Plumsteadville  Creamery,   

Richlandtown  Creamery  

Rosedale  Creamery,   

Spinnerstown  Creamery  

Steinsburg  Creamery  

Tinicum  Dairymen  Asso  

Trumbauersville  Creamery  

Union  Creamery,   

Warwick  Creamery  

Wood  Hill  Creamery  


West  Springtown  Creamery, 


Allen  J.  Moyer  

T.  Hsward  Atkinson,  .. 
Harry  Poley,  Operator, 


Tilden  Bleam, 


Asher  R.  Lear,  .. 
Thornton  I.  Ulmer, 


John  Blackfan,  Treas. 

Harvey  Fulmer,   

Theo.  M.  Moyer  


Gardenville  Dairymen's  Asso.,  . 

Mahlon  Gulden,  

Harry  Stivel  

Asher  Lear,   

Reuben  D.  Landis,   

Fry  &  Barr  

Edwin  H.  Strouse,   

Harry  Sassaman  

Elias  Ulmer,   

Plumsteadville  Dairymen's  Asso. 

Jas.  H.  Shelly,   

John  C.  Beidler  


John  C.  Beidler, 


J.  Trumbauersville,   

Union  Dairymen's  Asso.,  .. 
Warwick  Dairymen's  Asso., 

J.  B.  Longshore,   

Edwin  Haney  

Franklin  Hixson  

Greup  &  Messelman,   


Bedminster. 
Richland  Centre. 
Buckingham. 
Chalfont. 
Doylestown. 
Richland  Centre, 
1. 

Doylestown. 
Perkasie,  No.  2. 

Newtown. 

Erwinna. 

Ferndale. 

Forest  Grove. 

Gardenville. 

Kellers  Church. 

Quakertown,  No. 

Mechanicsville. 

Milford  Square. 

Chalfont. 

Perkasie,  No.  1. 

Ottsville. 

Pipersville. 

Plumsteadville. 

Richlandtown. 

Shelly. 

Spinnerstown. 
Steinburg. 
Tinicum. 
Tru  mhauersville. 
Wismer. 
Taylorsville. 
Taylorsville. 
Springtown, 
Springtown, 


No. 


Pleasant  Valley. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


BUTLER  COUNTY 


Butler. 

Slippery  Rock. 
1649  Perrysville  Ave., 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Johnstown. 

617      Franklin  St., 
Johnstown. 

Somerset  Daily  Creamery  Co.,   
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

CENTER  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 

Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 

Address. 

Centre  Hall. 

Coburn. 

Coburn. 

Penn  Furnace. 

Spring  Mills. 

Snring  Mills. 

State  College. 

Spring  Mills  Creamery,   

Spring  Mills  Creamery  

"W.  E.  Hoflmau  &  Co.,  Tyrone  

CHESTER  COUNTY 


Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies, 
Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies, 

Baker's  Creamery  

Barneston  Creamery,   

Birchrunville  Creamery,  . 

Branch  Creamery  

Brendlinger's  Creamery,  • 
Bridge  Farm  Creamery,  . 

Brosins  Creamery  

Byes  Creamery,   

Carters  Creamery,   

Compass  Creamery  

Cossart  Creamery,   

Darlingtons  Creamery,  ... 

Deer  Park  Creamery  

Bast  Coventry  Creamery, 

Fairmont  Creamery,   

Glen  Eoy  Creamery  


Geo.  Abbott,  Phila.,   

Geo.  Abbott  

Tlios.  Baker,   

Henry  Dolnnger,   

Carey  Sturges  

Abbott's  Alderney  Dairies 

Clias.  Brendlinger,   

Wm.  D.  Marshall  

S.  G.  Brosins,   

F.  W.  Byes,   

Clarence  Carter,   

M.  R.  Darlington  

Edw.  Darlington  &  Bros. 
Edw.  Darlington  &  Bros. 

Marvels  Bros  

Garrett  E.  Brownback,  .. 


Turner  &  Wescott, 


Tlios.  Hadfield  &  Son, 

J.  W.  Scott,   

William  Caun,   

H.  K.  Moses,   


Hadfield  Creamery,   

Honey   Brook  Creamery  

Kemblesville  Creamery  

Kimberton  Creamery  

Kirks  Creamery   Frank  Kirk, 

Landenberg  Creamery  |  Supplees 

Mendenhall  Creamery,   

Nortbbrooli  Creamery,   

Phoenix  Creamery,   


Pocopson  Creamery  

Pugh  Creamery  

Pughton  Creamery  

Red  Hill  Creamery,   

Reids  Creamery,   

Russellville  Creamery,  ... 
Stoney  Run  Creamery,  ... 
Supplee's  Alderney  Dairy, 


P."E.   Sharpless  Co.. 

Wm.  Kelley,   

Wm.  A.  Kelly  


Supplee  Bros  

E.  A.  Pugh  

Brendlinger  Bros.,   

J.  C.  Roberts  

A.  H.  Keid  

Turner  &  Weseott  

Harry  Fry  and  .T.  H.  Barr, 
Supplee  Bros  


Supplee  Alderney  Dairy   The  Supplee  Alderney  Dairy  

Toughkenamon   Creamery  !  P.  E.  Sharpless  Co  

Turner  &  Westcott  Creamery,   ;  Turner  &  Wescott,  Glen  Roy,  Cream, 

Unionville  Creamery  |  P.  M.  _S"harpless, 

West  Cain  Creamery  

West   Grove  Creamery  

West  Chester  Dairy  

White  Horse  Creamery,   


J.  H.  Schrack  &  Son  

Geo.  Abbet  

Jesse  Darlington  

T.  DeWitte  Cuyler,   

Hires  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
H.  Dolfinger,   


Lincoln  University. 

Oxford. 

Avondale. 

Philadelphia. 

Birchrunville. 

Collamer. 

Spring  City. 

Lyndell. 

West  Grove. 

Lewisville. 

Chatham. 

Compass. 

Cossart. 

Chadds  Ford. 

Landenberg. 

Pottstovvn,  No.  3. 

Font. 

2932  Market  St.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Downlngtown,   No.  1. 

Philadelphia. 

Kemblesville. 

Kimberton. 

Lincoln  University. 

Laudenburg. 

Mendenhall. 

Northbrook. 

220  Bridge  St.,  Phoe- 
nixville. 

Pocopson. 

Oxford. 

St.   Peters,   No.  2. 

Spring  City. 

Coatesville,   No.  1. 

Russellville. 

Spring  City. 

1118      Jefferson  St., 

Philadelphia. 
Cochranville. 
Toughkenamon. 
Oxford,  No.  5. 
Unionville. 
Coatesville. 
West  Grove. 
West  Chester. 
Paoli. 
Malvern. 
Philadelphia. 


CLARION  COUNTY. 


Callenburg  Creamery, 
Church  Creamery, 
Enterprise  Creamery, 
Knight  Creamery,  ... 
Knight  Creamery.  ... 
Lucinda  Creamery, 


Salem  Creamery, 


Farmers  

F.   H.   H.  Knight  

F.  H.  H.  Knight  

Thos.    McLaughlin,    Pres.  ;    F.  S. 
Schill,  Secy. 


Oallensburg. 
Knox,  No.  2. 
Marble. 

New  Bethlehem. 

New  Bethlehem,  No.  2. 

Lucinda. 
Lamartine. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

CLINTON  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 

Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 

Address. 

Mill  Hall. 
Loganton. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Wm.  J.  &  C.  W.  Eckman  

I 

Berwick. 
Millville. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


Butler  Pure  Milk  Co  

Centerville  Co-op.  Creamery, 

Cloverdale  Creamery  

Crawford  Dairy  Co  


Dieksonburg  Creamery,   

Hickernell  Creamery,   

J.  W.  Bice  Creamery  

Little  Cooley  Co-op.  Creamery, 

Martin  Creamery  

McJunkin  Straight  Dairy  Co., 
North  &  Swaney  Creamery,  ... 

Nunnudah  Creamery,   

Red  Oak  Creamery  

Thomas  Town  Creamery  

Townville  Creamery,   


J.  J.  Shanor,  Pres. 
Ed.  Kelly,  Mgr  


J.'  E.  Kunz, 
Moore  Bros. , 


G.  S.  Lavery,  . 
S.   C.    Stell,  ... 

J.  W.  Bice  

Co-operative,    . . . 

H.  J.  Winchell, 


Forest  North,  Ed.  Swaney, 
Nunnudah  Creamery  Co.,  .. 

Co-operative  

Geo.  Finney,   

A.  L.  Squire  &  Son  

Kelley  &  McClelland  

J.  J.  Shanor  Sons  &  Co.,  .. 


Butler. 

Harmonsburg. 
Centerville. 
Titusville,    No.  76. 
889  Water  St.,  Mead- 

ville. 
Dieksonburg. 
Springboro. 
Harmonsburg. 
Little  Cooley. 
"Westford. 
Saegerstown. 
Conneautville. 
Smethport. 

Spartansburg,  No.  84. 
Cambridge  Springs. 
Townville. 
Espyville  Station. 
Butler. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Barnitz  Creamery  

Cumberland  Valley  Creamery 
Grantham  Station  Creamery,  . 

Longsdorf  Creamery  

Mechanicsburg  Creamery,  ... 

Mooredale  Creamery,   

Mount  Bock  Creamery,   

New  Kingstown,   

Penna.  Milk  Product  Co.,  .. 
Penna.  Milk  Product  Co.,  .. 

Plainfield  Creamery  

Shippensburg  Condensing  Co 
Williams  Grove  Creamery,  .. 


Beading  Dairy  Co.,   

Cumberland  Valley  Creamery  Co 
Peter  Hernig,  Operator  

Win.  Kelley,  Operator  

Mr.  Nisley,   

Penna.  Milk  Product  Co.,   

Samuel  Kitzmiller,   

Mr.  Motter,   

B.  A.  Cramer,  Local  Mgr.,   

M.  Miller,  Local  Mgr  

Penna.  Milk  Product  Co.,   

Shippensburg  Condensing  Co.,  . 
Mr.  Umberger  


Barnitz. 
Mechanicsburg. 
20O7  Mascher 
Philadelphia. 
Longsdorf. 
Mechanicsburg. 
Carlisle,  No.  5. 
Carlisle  No.  4. 
New  Kingston. 
Oakville. 
Newville. 
Harrisburg. 
Shippensburg. 
Williams  Mills. 


St. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 


Bellaire  Creamery,   

Five  Points  Creamery, 
Penna.  Milk  Product  Co 


Ezra  Foltz  

Hershey  Co.,   

Arthur  B.  Nissly, 


Treas.  &  Mgr. 


Deodate. 

Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 


Gradyville  Creamery, 
Harveys  Creamery,  . 


P.  &  H.  P.  Howard, 
P.  E.  Sharpless,  ... 


Glen  Mills. 
Brandywine  Summit. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

ELK  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 


St.  Marys  Creamery,   

Toby  Farm  Creamery  

W.  H.  Hyde  Creamery  Co., 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Address. 


J.  W.  Sweeney   St.  Marys. 

W.  H.  Hyde  &  Co  ;  Challenge. 

W.  H.  Hyde  &  Co   Eidgway. 


ERIE  COUNTY 


Alwards  Creamery,   

Arbuckle  Creamery  

Blackmers  Creamery  

Cold  Spring  Creamery,   

Brie  Co.  Milk  Asso  

Hatch  Hollow  Creamery,  ... 

Lavery  Creamery  

Lovells  Creamery  

Mdvean  Creamery,   

McLallens  Corners  Creamery, 

Nasby  Cheese  Factory,   

Penna.  Distributing  Co.,  — 


Sharps  Creamery,  . . 
Teller  Creamery,  ... 
Waterford  Creamery, 


Waterford  Creamery,   

Wattsburg  Creamery,   

Wells  &  Hewitt  Creamery, 


W.  D.  Alward,  .. 
C.  D.  Faulkner,  . 
Clifert  Blackmer, 
J.  Shufelt,   


C.  D.  Faulkner,   

I.  S.  Lavery  

Win.  Akan  

Louis  Vollucht,   

Jos.  McGahen  

Wm.  Beemiss  

W.  C.  Wescott ;  H.  M.   Chapman ; 
E.  L.  Smith. 

B.  B.  Skinner,   

C.  D.  Faulkner  

G.  J.  Ruslink  

W.  J.  Wassink  

Wells  Hewitt  

Sears  Bros  

Geo.  F.  Wells ;  B.  J.  Hewitt  


Edinboro. 

Union   City,    No.  1. 
Wattsburg,  No.  1. 
Albion,  No.  2. 
North  East,  No.  4. 
Union  City,  No.  7. 
Lavery. 
Corry,   No.  3. 
MeKean. 

Waterford,  No.  6. 
North  East,  No.  4. 

Union  City. 

Waterford. 

Union  City,   No.  6. 

Waterford. 
Waterford. 
Wattsburg. 
Waterford. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


Altenwald  Creamery  

Blue  Mountain  Creamery  

C.  V.  Dairy  Co.,   

Elbrook  Creamery  

Farmers'  Co-op.  Creamery,  .. 

Fort  Loudon  Creamery  

Lemasters  Creamery  

Markes  Creamery  

Mercersburg  Creamery  

Montgomery  Creamery  

Mowersville  Creamery,   

Myers  &  Ryder  Creamery,  . . . 
The  Farmers'  Creamery  Asso., 

Welsh  Run  Creamery  

Williamson  Creamery,   

Williamson  Hershey  Cond.  Co 
Willow  Hill  Creamery,   


G.  B.  Stoner,  Prop  

Daniel  Hess,   

C.  V.  Dairy  Co  

Martin  R.  Nissly,  Mgr.,   

S.  A.  Shartle,  Pres  

Jos.  S.  Rotz  

Dr.  Guy  Zimmerman  

Lemaster  &  Keller  

Lemaster  &  Keller  

Farmers'    Co-op.    Creamery  Asso. 

Montgomery. 

I.  S.  Hollar,  Mgr  

Myers  &  Ryder  

D.  H.  Shank,  Pres. ;  S.  H.  Martin 
Secy.  &  Treas. 

S.  W.  Tingling  

S.  E.  Phiel  

W.  T.  Williamson,  Operator  

Jas.  McCurdy,   


Altenwald. 
Waynesboro. 
Chambersburg. 
Mount  Alto,  No.  1. 
Mercersburg,    No.  1. 
Fort  Loudon. 
Lemasters. 
Markes. 
Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg,  No.  1. 
Mowersville. 
Mercersburg,  No.  2. 

Milnor, 

Greencastle,  No.  5. 
Williamson. 
Williamson. 
Willow  Hill. 


FULTON  COUNTY 


Big  Grove  Creamery  Co.,  .. 

Grissinger  Creamery  Co.,  .. 
McConnellsburg-Elgin  Co-op. 
ery  Co. 


Cream- 


J.  C.  Patterson  

A.  W.  Grissinger,  . . . 
Hershey  Creamery  Co 


Webster  Mills. 

McConnellsburg. 

Harrisburg. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 


Templeton  Creamery  Co   Tyrone, 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 


-Continued. 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Aeademia  Creamery,  ... 
Farmers'   Creamery,  ... 

Mexico  Creamery,   

Mifflin  Creamery  Co.,  . 
Mirtlintown  Creamery,  . 
Thompsontown  Creamery 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Aeademia  Creamery  Co.,   

S.  D.  Watts,   Pres.  ;  Chas.  Sehell, 
Seey. ;  I.  G.  Headings,  Treas. 

Milton  Wolfgang  

Dickinson,   Kean  &  Co.,   

J.  W.  Gaul  

A.  U.  Winey ;  J.  6.  Haldeman,  ... 


Address. 


Aeademia. 

Cocolamus. 

Mexico. 

Mifflintown. 

Mifflintown. 

Thompsontown. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 


Abington  Dairy  Creamery  

Chinchilla  Creamery  

Crest  Farm  Dairy  

Enderly  Dairy  Creamery,   

Enderly  Dairy  Creamery,   

Lackawanna  Dairy  Co  

Lakeview  Dairy  &  Product  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Dairy  Creamery  


Abington  Dairy  Co., 
Abington  Dairy  Co. 

B.  J.  Northup,   

Wm.  Conrad  

Wm.  Conrad  


Clarks  Summit. 
Scranton. 

Linden  St.,  Scranton. 

Moscow. 

Monrey  Ave.,  Scranton. 

LaPlume. 

Fleetville. 

Chestnut    St.,  Scran- 
ton. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 


Akrom  Creamery,   

Beilers  Creamery,   

Bowmansville  Creamery,   

Branch  of  Mt.  Joy  Creamery, 

Carters  Creamery  

Christiana  Creamery  

Churchtown  Creamery,   

Cocalico  Creamery  

Cocalico  Branch  Creamery  

Conoy  Creamery,   

Co-operative  Creamery,   

Durlach  Creamery,   

Dysons  Creamery  

Eberly  s  Creamery  

Eherlys  Branch  Creamery  

Elim  Creamery  

Elm  Creamery  

Farmers'  Creamery  Co.,   

Farmers'  Creamery  Co.,   

Farmers'   Creamery  ,  

Fairmount  Creamery,   

F.  J.  Trout  Creamery,   

Frysville  Creamery,   

Garber  Iieist  &  Co.  Creamery, 

Geo.  Abbott  Creamery  Co  

Geo.  M.  Amor  Creamery  

Givlers  Creamery  

Goshen  Creamery,   

Harry  Frackman  Creamery  

Heisey  Branch  Creamery,   

Lancaster  Sanitary  &  Milk  Co. 


Landisville  Creamery  

Lausch's  Creamery,   

Lincoln  Creamery  Asso.,   

Mastersonville  Creamery  

Mechanic  Grove  Creamery  

Milton  Grove  Branch  Creamery, 

Mt.  Nebo  Creamery,   

Nine  Points  Creamery  

Pleasant  Valley  Creamery,   

Quarryville  Creamery,   

Silver  Spring  Creamery  

Stevens  Creamery,   

Stumptown  Creamery,   

The  Farmers'  Creamery  

Turner  &  Westeott  Creamery,  ... 

Walters  Creamery,   

White  Rock  Creamery,   

Willowdale  Creamery,   

Wrightsdale  Creamery  


G.  E.  Brownback,  . 
Christ  Z.  Beiler,  . 
Harvey  E.  Eberly, 


Joel  J.  Carter, 
R.  E.  Powell, 


W.  H.  Penny,    

W.  H.  Penny  

John  Goudie,  Supt  

Franklin  C.  Pyle,  Pres., 

Harvey  Eberly  

Nelson  Dyson,   

Harvey  Eberly,   

Harvey  Eberly,   

Abbott  


I.  N.  Hershey,  Mgr.,  . 
Farmers'  Creamery  Co., 

Co-operative,   

Abbott,   

Abbetts,   

John  Fry's  Sons,   


Jos.  Gilbert,  Mgr. 
Farmers'  Co.,  ... 
Daniel  Givler,    . . . 

Mr.  Abbott  

Frackmans  


E.  L.  Gorber,  Pres.  ;  H.  M.  Forrey, 
Seev.  ;  C.  H.  Fogelsman,  Treas. 
&  Mgr. 

Levi  H.  Hershey  

Henry  Lausch,   


P.  N.  Hershey  Co., 
Abbotts  


Abbott  &  Co  

Supplee,   

Elmer  Lefever,   

I.  Haines  Dickison,  Mgr  

Silver  Spring  Dairy  Co.  

Milton   E.  Shirk  

Samuel  L.  Beiler  

Benj.  O.  Musser.  Sec.  &  Treas., 

Turner  &  Wescott,   

Jerome  Walter  &  Co.,   

Abbott  

Turner  &  Wescott  

Turner  &  Wescott,   


Linfield. 

New  Holland,  No.  1. 

Bowmansville. 

Mt.  Joy. 

Peters  Creek. 

Christiana. 

Churchtown. 

Reinholds,  No.  2. 

Reinholds,  No.  2. 

Bainbridge,  No.  1. 

Fulton  House. 

Denver. 

New  Providence. 
Denver. 
Schoeneck. 
Little  Britain. 
Elm. 

Elizabethtown. 

Mt.  Joy. 

Quarryville. 

Fairmount. 

Quarryville,  No.  6. 

Ephrata,  No.  3. 

Lititz. 

Quarryville. 

Quarryville,  No.  4. 

Denver. 

Fulton  House. 

Bart. 

Mt.  Joy. 


Lancaster. 
Landisville. 
Stevens,  No.  1. 
Lincoln. 
Lebanon. 

Quarryville,  No.  3. 

Mount  Joy. 

Mt.  Nebo. 

Nine  Points. 

Holtwood. 

Quarryville. 

Dunmore. 

Stevens. 

Bird-in-Hand. 

Mt.  Joy. 

Nottingham. 

Reinholds,  No.  2. 

White  Roek. 

Nottingham. 

Nottingham. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 


Name   of  Creamery. 


Golden  Dale  Creamery,   

Ideal  Creamery,   

Mt.  Air  Butter  Co  

Neshannoek  Falls  Creamery, 
New  Bedford  Creamery  Co., 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


R.  S.  Mercer, 


Falls  Brothers   

David  Black,  Pres.  ;  F.  O.  Sboelds, 
Sec.  ;  Clare  Shields,  Treas. 


Address. 


Edinburgh,  No.  2. 
New  Wilmington. 
Bnon  Valley. 
Neshaunock  Falls. 


New  Bedford. 


LEBANON  COUNTY 


Branch  Creamery,   

Branch   Creamery,   :  

Brownback  Creamery,   

Buffalo  Springs  Creamery,   

Campbellstown  Creamery  

Fredericksburg  Creamery,   

Fredericksburg  Creamery,   

Graveinstine  Creamery  

Greble  Creamery  

Hamlin  Creamery  

Harper's  Creamery  

Hershey  Chocolate  Creamery  Co. 

Jonestown  Creamery  

Dawn  Creamery  

Dehanon  Valley  Separating  

Millbach  Springs  Creamery  

Millbach  Springs  Creamery,   

Mt.  Nebo  Creamery  

Prescott  Creamery  

Rank's  Creamery  

Reading  Dairy  Co.,   

Ruth's  Creamery,   

S.  F.  Yost  Creamery,   

TJlrich's  Creamery  


M.  S.  Hershey  

Mt.  Pleasant,  M.  S.  Hershey, 
Brownback,   

C.  R.  Yost,   

John  Moyer,   

Fisher  &  High,   

Jacob  R.  Mack  &  Son  

Graveinstine  

Aaron  Walmer  

Jeremiah  G.  Swope,   

John  Moyer  

Hershey  Chocolate  Co  

Hershey  

David  Yingst,   Jr.,   Mgr.,  .. 

Lebanon  Valley  Co.,   

G.  B.  Brownback,   

D.  W.  Brown,  Supt  

Hershey  Creamery  Co  

Ephraim  Zug,   

John  Moyer;   


John  Moyer,   

S.  F.  Yost  

Hershey  Cond.  Co., 
Reading  Dairy  Co., 


Lebanon  No.  4. 

Lebanon  No.  4. 

Myerstown. 

Myerstown. 

Campbellstown. 

Fredericksburg. 

Fredericksburg. 

Myerstown. 

Myerstown,  No.  3. 

Fredericksburg,  No.  2. 

Lickdale. 

Myerstown. 

Jonestown. 

Lawn. 

Lebanon. 

Linnfleld. 

Newmanstown,  No.  2. 
Ono. 

Prescott. 

Grantville. 

Palmyra. 

Lickdale. 

Myerstown. 

Grantville. 

Annville. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 


Fogelsville  Creamery, 
Hosensaek  Creamery,  . 

Lenark  Creamery  

Limeport  Creamery,  . . . 
Loux  Creamery  Co.,  .. 

Plover  Creamery  

Sigmund  Creamery  

Spring  Creek  Creamery, 
Vera  Cruz  Creamery,  . 


E.  M.  Loux  

John  M.  Roeder, 
Robert  Schaffer,  .. 
J.  Trumbaur  &  Son 
Loux  Creamery  Co. 
H.  H.  Fegley,  .... 

P.  J.  Faust  

Loux  Creamery,  .. 
A.  R.  Sehuler,  ... 
Stewart  &  Young, 


Fogelsville. 
Hosensaek. 
Lenark. 
Limeport. 
Macungie. 
Zionville,  No.  1. 
Zionville,  No.  1. 
Macungie,   No.  1. 
Vera  Cruz. 
Laurys. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY 


Black  Creek  Creamery, 
Farmers'   Dairy  Co., 

Hobbie  Creamery,   

Hobbie  Creamery,   

Nuangola  Creamery,  . 
Nuangola  Creamery,  . 


John  Zaner,  Pres  

G.  M.  Carpenter  

Stock  Company  

Creamery  Asso  

Nuangola  Creamery  Co.,  ... 
Nuangola  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd 


Black  Creek. 

41  S.  Main  St.,  Wilk- 

es-Barre. 
Hobbie. 

Wapwallopen,  No.  3. 
Nuangola. 

Wapwallopen,    No.  2. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Calvert  Creamery, 


Jersey  Shore  Creamery,   

Maple  Hill  Creamery  Co  

Montoursville  Creamery  Co., 

Muncy  Creamery  

Mnncy  Creamery  Co  

Rose  Valley  Creamery  Co., 
Trout  Run  Dairy  &  Product, 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Meyer, 
J.  N.  Harmon  


Chas.  E.  Evans,   Sec.  & 

Fred  G.  Lauer,   

Mnncy  Creamery  Co.,  .. 
Rose  Valley  Creamery  Co. 
I.  L.  Truman,  Pres.,  ... 


Mgr. 


Address. 


335  Washington 

Williamsport. 
Jersey  Shore. 
Montgomery,  R. 
Montoursville. 
Muncy. 
Muney. 
Bodines. 
Trout  Run. 


St.. 


McKEAN  COUNTY 


Kervin  Cheese  Factory, 


Duke  Center. 


MERCER  COUNTY 


Hadley  Creamery  Co. 


Hadley. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY 


Mattawana  Creamery, 
Milroy  Creamery,   


S.   K.  Yoder  

Milroy  Creamery  Co. 


Mattawana. 
Milroy. 


MONROE  COUNTY 


Kresgeville  Creamery,    . . . 

Sciota  Creamery  

Stroudsburg  Creamery  Co. 
Strnudsburg  Creamery  Co. 

Rossland  Creamery,   

Tannersville  Creamery,  •■ 
Weire  Spring  Creamery,  . 


Wm.  H.  Wagner  

Wimmer  &  Flack  

Strnudsburg  Creamery  Co. 

Detrick  Bros  

Wm.  H.  Kleppinger,   

Adam  Greenzweig  

F.  D.  Shupp,   


Kresgeville. 

Sciota. 

Stroudsburg. 

Stroudsburg. 

Saylorsburg,  No.  1. 

Tannersville. 

Gilberts. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


Burdan's  Creamery  

Centre  Point  Creamery,   

Children's  Village  Creamery, 

Colmar  Creamery,   

East  Greenville  Creamery,  . 
Excelsior  Creamery  Asso. ,  .. 

Fairview  Creamery  

Gilbertsville  Creamery  

Graterford  Creamery,   

Green  Free  Creamery  

Harleysville  Creamery,   

Hedrieks  Creamery  

Hillegass  Creamery  

How  Creamery  

J.  P.  B.  Creamery,   

Lederaeh  Creamery,   

Mainland  Creamery  

Markley's  Creamery,   

Mingo  Creamery  

Niantic  Creamery,   

Perkiomenville  Creamery, 
Plymouth  Valley  Creamery, 

Prospectville  Creamery,   

Sanatoga  Creamery,   

Sassamansville  Creamery,  .. 
Schwenksville  Creamery,  ... 
Towamensing  Creamery  


Burdan  Bros  

Co-operative,   

Seybert  Estate  

John  Holly  

Adam  Krauss  

G.   E.  Brownback, 

Co-operative,   

Wm.  H.  Young,  ... 
Samuel  Koons  


M.  C.  Clemens  

Chas.  M.  Hedrieks, 

John  A.  Moll,   

Frank  How  

Kulp  Bro.  &  Geyer, 

Wm  Unger  

Harry  H.  Blank,  . 
Wm.  S.  Marklev,  . 
A.  G.  Fry  


John  A.  Moll  

Richard  R.  Jones,  Supt. 
John  S.  Holly  


Wm.  F.   Unger,  ... 
S.  S.  Brown  &  Co. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


105  First  St., 


Pottstown. 
Worcester. 
Meadowbrook. 
Colmar. 

East  Greenville. 
Linfleld. 

Fairview  Village. 

Gilbertsville. 

Graterford. 

Frederick. 

Harleysville. 

Hatfield,  No.  1. 

Pennsburg,  No.  2. 

Hatfield,   No.  1. 

Lansdale,  No.  1. 

T.ederach. 

Mainland. 

Pottstown. 

Roversford,   No.  2. 

Niantic. 

Perkiomenville. 

Narcissa. 

Prospectville. 

Pottstown,  No.  4. 

Sassamansville. 

Schwenksville. 

Lansdale. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

MONTOUR  COUNTY 


Name   of  Creamery. 

Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 

Address. 

Strawberry  Ridge. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 


Aenenbach's  Creamery  

Bath  Dairy  Association  

Butztown  Creamery  

Centreville  Creamery  

Dairymen's  Asso.  of  Kleeknersville, 


Dairy  Creamery,   

Easton  Sanitary  Milk  Creamery, 

Bdelman's  Creamery,   

Heektown  Creamery,   

Howertown  Creamery,   

Kreidersville  Creamery  

Lawer  Hill  Creamery,   

Nazareth  Creamery,   

Youngs  Creamery  


Daniel  Aehenbach,   

Wm.  H.  Lander  &  Son  

John  C.  Noll,   

E.  C.  Hurley  

Wilson  E.  Williamson,  Pres. 

bour  Smith,  Mgr. 
E.  W.  Endy  


Wil- 


John  D.  Edelman,  ... 

Wm.  H.  Meyers,   

Wm.  M.  Smith  Est., 

Zenas  Solt  

A.  Pinkbeiner,   

Jas.  Meyers  

John  Derhone,   

Jacob  Campbell  

Samuel  J.  Fisher,  ... 


Ackermanville. 
Bath. 
Butztown. 
Stone  Church. 

Bath  No.  2. 
Bethlehem,  No.  3. 
Easton. 

Nazareth,  No.  2. 
Bethlehem,  No.  1. 
Siegfried,  No.  1. 
Siegfried,  No.  3. 
Wind  Gap,  No.  1. 
Nazareth. 
Bath,  No.  2. 
Bingen. 

Hellertown,   No.  2. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 


Cold  Springs  Creamery  

Dewart  Creamery  

Kilheffer  Creamery  Co.,   

Milton  Creamery  Co.,   

Rockefeller  Twp.  Creamery, 
Sunbury  Sanitary  Dairy  Co., 

The  Polar  Creamery  

The  Stoddard  Creamery  


Co. 


Chas.  Sheffer, 
Kilheffer  Creamery 

E.  H.  Heaton  Est  

Rockefeller  Bro.  &  Doyle, 
C.  G.  Rockefeller  &  Bro., 

E.  B.  Hopewell,   

John  P.  Mertz  


Montandon. 
Dewart. 
Sunbury. 
Milton. 

Sunbury,  No.  3. 
Sunbury. 
Northumberland. 
Northumberland. 


PERRY  COUNTY 


Cold  Spring  Creamery   Dickenson,  Gilbert  &  Keen   Loysville. 

Farmers'  Co-op.  Creamery,    Farmers'  Co-op.  Creamery  Co.,    Millerstown. 

Farmers'  Elgin  Creamery   Farmers'  Co.,    Elliottsburg. 

The  Incorporated  Creamery  Co   Incorporated  Creamery  Co   Millerstown. 


POTTER  COUNTY 


Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Co., 


Newark  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 


Genesee. 


SNYDER  COUNTY 


Beaver  Springs  Creamery, 
Cold  Springs  Creamery,  , 


H.  N.  Kurtz, 
J.  B.  Boyer, 


Beaver  Springs. 
Mt.  Pleasant  Mills 


SOMERSET  COUNTY 


Crlstle  Spring  Creamery, 
Friedens  Creamery,   


A.  C.  Floto, 
R.  I.  Pile,  . 


Berlin. 
Friedens. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Dushore  Creamery, 
Bstella  Creamery, 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Maurice  Harrington, 
E.  C.  Musselman,  . 


Address. 


Dushore. 
Forksville. 


SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY 


Alford  Creamery,   

Auburn  Four  Corners  Creamery, 
Borden's  Condensery  Creamery, 

Borden's  Creamery,   

Clifford  Creamery  

Crystal  Springs  Creamery  Co., 

Diamond  Dairy  Co  

Diamond  Dairy  Co  

Excelsior  Creamery  

Fairdale  Creamery  Co.,  Ltd., 

Farmers'  Creamery,   

Forest  Lake  Creamery  

Foster  Creamery  

Friendsville  Co-op.  Creamery,  .. 

Gelatt  Crenmery,   

Gibson  Creamery,   

Golden  Rod  Cheese  Co  

Great  Bend  Creamery  

Harford  Dairy  Co.,   

Harford  Creamery  

Herrick  Elgin  Butter  Co  

Herrick  Creamery  

Hop  Bottom  Creamery,   


Hop  Bottom  Creamery, 
Jackson    Creamery,  .. 
Jersey  Hill  Creamery, 
Keystone  Dairy  Co., 
Kingsley  Creamery,  .. 


E.   G.  Haviland,   1st  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  Treas  

Bordens  

D.  D.  More,   Local  Mgr  

Clifford  Creamery  Co  


Diamond  Dairy  Co  

Diamond  Dairy  Co  

H.  Fred  Birchard,  Secy. 
W.  E.  Sterling,  Secy.,  . 


LeRaysville  Creamery  

Little  Meadows  Creamery,   

Latbrop  Creamery,   

Lawsville    Centre    Co-op.  Creamery 
Asso.,  Ltd. 


McDermot  Creamery  

Montrose  Dairy  Co.,   

Montrose  Boro.  Creamery  

North  Orwell  Creamery,   

Potterville  Creamery,   

Quaker  Lake  Creamery  Co.,  . 
Richmond  Hill  Creamery,  — 

Rider  Creamery  

South  Gibson  Creamery,   

South  Warren  Creamery,  — 

Summersville  Creamery  

Susquenanna  Creamery  

The  Stevens  Point  Creamery, 

Thompson  Creamery,   

Uniondale  Creamery  

West  Auburn  Creamery,   

West  Lathrop  Creamery,   


S.  R.  Wright,  Secy  

E.  E.  Jones  

Friendsville  Co-op.  Creamery  Co.,  . 

Gellatt  Dairy  Co.,   

Gibson  Dairy  Asso.,   

E.  C.  Ingham,  See  

T.  L.  Roseboom,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Jones,  E.  M.  Watson,   

Harford    Dairy  Co.,   


John  Jones  

Hieh  Ground  Dairy  Co. 
City,   N.  T. 


New  Tork 


Tunkhannock  Valley  Dairy  Co  

Peter  Thayne  

New  Milford  Dairy  Co.,   

R.    F.    Stevens,    New    York  City, 
N.  Y. 

West  Auburn  Creamery  Co  

A.  D.  Brown,  Secy.  


Jas.  P.  Downs,  Pres.  ;  Ogeden  De- 
pue,  Secy. ;  L.  W.  Northrop, 
Treas. 

Mr-Dermot  

Co-onr-rative  

(V -operative  

West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,   

West  Auburn  Creamery  Co.,   


T,   J.  Davies  

C.  H.  Rider.  Prop  

Harford  Dairy  Co.,   

West  Auburn  Creamery  Co  

Hudson  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,   

Diamond  Dairy  Co.,   

The  Stevens  Point  Creamery  Co.. 
S.  C.  Baldwin,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

S.   C.  Baldwin  

Albert  Posinger,  Mgr.,   


Alford. 

Auburn  Four  Corners 

Montrose. 

Thompson. 

Clifford. 

Union  Dale,  No.  4. 
Heart  Lake. 
Susquehanna. 
Birchard  ville. 
Montrose,  No.  2. 
Hop  Bottom. 
Forest  Lake. 
Hop  Bottom. 
Friendsville. 
Gelatt. 
Gibson. 
Camptown. 
Great  Bend. 
Harford. 
Harford. 
Union  Dale. 
Herrick  Centre. 
Hop  Bottom. 

Hop  Bottom. 
Jackson. 
Rushboro. 
New  Milford. 
Kingsley. 

West  Auburn. 
Little  Meadow. 
Nicholson. 


Lawsville. 

South  Montrose. 

Montrose. 

Montrose. 

West  Auburn. 

West  Auburn. 

Brackney,   No.  1. 

Montrose. 

Wyalusing. 

Harford. 

West  Auburn. 

New  Milford,  No.  3. 

Susquehanna. 

Stevens  Point. 

Thompson. 

Union  Dale. 

West  Auburn. 

Nicholson,  No.  1. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 


Canoe  Camp  Creamery  

Chardavoyne  Creamery  

Condensery  Creamery,   

Covington  Cheese  Factory  

Elkhorn  Cheese  Factory,   

Hammond  Cheese  Factory  

Keeneyville  Creamery  &  Cheese  Fa 
tory. 


Canoe  Camp  Co-op.  Creamery  Asso 
H.  S.  Chardavoyne,  606  Court  St 
Brooklyn,    N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Rose  &  Co  

W.  D.  Rose,   

Stock  Co.  of  Patrons,   

Wm.   Kimbell,  Mgr  

W.  D.  Rose  


Canoe  Camp. 

Tioga. 

Wellsboro. 

Mansfield. 

Tioga. 

Hammonds. 

Wellsboro, 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- 
TIOGA  COUNTY — Continued 


-Continued. 


Name  of  Creamery. 


Knoxville  Creamery,   

Liberty  Valley  Creamery  

Mainsburg  Creamery  

Mansfield  Milk  &  Dairy  Co.,  .. 

Penna.  Creamery,   

Penua.  Creamery  

The  Jackson  Centre  Creamery, 
The  Rod   Glen  Cheese  Factory, 
The  West  Jackson  Creamery,   . . 


Owner,  Superintendent  or  Manager. 


Penna.  Creamery  Co., 


Tioga  Co.  Creamery  Co. 
W.  D.  Rose  &  Co.,  .... 


Floyd  Adams,  Secy.,   

J.  N.  Leonard  

L.    B.    Andrews,    W.    W.  Deming 
Jay  Wood,  Kate  Graham. 


Address. 


Philadelphia. 

Liberty. 

Mansfield. 

Mansfield. 

Austinburg. 

Nelson. 

Millerton. 

Nelson. 

Lawrenceville. 


UNION  COUNTY 

Mifflinburg. 
New  Berlin. 

New  Berlin  Creamery,  

F.  H.  Maurer,   

VENANGO  COUNTY 


Bradleytown  Creamery, 
Fairview  Creamery,  .. 


Wm.  Bradley, 
J.  C.  McCoy, 


Cooperstown,  No.  1. 
Bmlenton,  No.  5. 


WARREN  COUNTY 


Blue  Eye  Creamery,  

Cheese  Factory,  

Cold  Spring  Creamery  

Corydon  Creamery,   

Dewey  Creamery,   

Dugall  Cheese  Factory,   

Bast  Branch  Creamery  

Elk  Creamery  

Garland  Creamery  

Grand  Valley  Creamery,   

.Tacquins  Creamery,   

Lander  Creamery  

Maple  Place  Creamery,   

Penna.  Creamery  

Sugargrove  Creamery,   

Willow  Dale  Creamery,   

Z.   B.  Moore  Farm  Creamery, 


Wm.  Messinger  

Farmers  

G.  B.  Whitcomb,   

Corydon  Creamery  Co. ,   . . 

Wm.  Messinger,   

Arvid  Johnson,   Sec,  .... 

N.  H.  Blanchard  

G.  A.  Birt  

G.  S.  Morris,  Mgr  

Jack  Ramsdell  

Art.  Jacquins  

Chas.  G.  Babcock  

Martin  E.  Cowles  

The  Penna.  Creamery  Co. 
Walker  Ice  Cream  Co., 

G.  D.  Eldred  

Z.  B.  Moore  


Columbus. 

Grand  Valley  No.  2. 
Chandlers  Valley. 
Corydon. 
Columbus. 
Pittsfield. 

Snartansburg,    No.  85. 

Russell. 

Garland. 

Grand  Valley. 

Columbus. 

Russell,  No.  2. 

Sugar  Grove,  No.  4. 

Columbus. 

Sugargrove. 

Spring  Creek,  No.  3. 

Garland. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


Washington  Creamery, 


Washington. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 


Aldeuville  Creamery  

Arlington  Creamery,   

Clemo  Creamery,   

Clinton  Creamery,   

Crystal  Spring  Creamery,  ... 

Fallsdale  Creamery  

Fallsdale  Creamery  Co.,  — 
Farmers'  Co-op.  Creamery,  . 

High  Lake  Elgin  Butter  Co. 

Hollisterville  Creamery  

Kellam  Creamery  

Laekawaxen  Creamery  Co..  . 


C.  J.  Smith  

Arlington  Creamery  Co. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Stahl  

F.  G.  Turner,   Mgr.,  . 

G.  Smith  &  Sons  


Ltd., 


Farmers  

Chas.  Baker,  Pres 
Treas. 

High  Lake  Elgin  Butter  Co 

Fessenden  Bros.,   

Geo.  Ihnken,  '  

R.  H.  Clift,  Mgr.,   


Clark  Enslin, 


Seeleyville. 

Arlington. 

Clemo. 

Creamton. 

Seelyville. 

Fallsdale. 

Girdland. 

Waymart,  No. 


2. 


Pleasant  Mt.   No.  1. 
Hollistersville. 
Kellam. 
Prompton. 
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LIST  OF  CREAMERIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— Continued. 
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Name  o£  Creamery. 


Lake  Como  Butter  Co., 

Lookout  Creamery  

Luniborda  Creamery,  . . . 
New  Foundland  Creamery, 
Pine  Mill  Creamery,  — 
Riley ville  Creamery  Co., 

Smith  Creamery  

Spring  Brook  Creamery, 

Starlight  Dairy  Co  

Starrucca  Creamery  

Sterling  Creamery  

Waymart  Creamery  

Whites  Valley  Creamery, 

Wilmot  Creamery  

W.  W.  Pierson  Creamery 


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


Lake  Como  Butter  Co.,  ... 

Dairy  Product  Co  

Santoro  &  Lumbora,   

Frank  Fetherman,   

Farmers  

Farmers,   

Gustav  Smith  &  Son  

E.  W.  Gammell,  Mgr  

Starlight  Dairy  Co  

Starrucca  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 

Frank  Fetherman,   

Waymart  Creamery  Co.,  . 

D.  B.  Hacker  

Geo.  Wilmot  

W.  W.  Pierson,   


Address. 
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Lake  Como. 

Lookout. 

Lake  Ariel. 

Newfoundland. 

Equinunk. 

Houesdale,  No.  3. 

Seelyville. 

Honesdale. 

■Starlight. 

Starrucca. 

Sterling. 

Waymart. 

Whites  Valley. 

Gravity. 

Waymart. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 


Auburn  Centre  Creamery.   

Baker  Creamery  

Bradford  County  Creamery  Co. 

Carv's  Station  Creamery,   

Centre  Moreland  Creamery  Co. 

Dimoek  Milk  Creamery,   

Horseheads  Creamery  

Horseheads  Creamery  Co  

Lemon  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd  

Mehoopany  Creamery  

Metropolitan  Cond.,   

Micosia  Bros.  Creamery  

South  Auburn  Creamery  

Vosburg  Creamery  


Dana  Tewksbury,  .. 

Scott  McCain  

the  Horseheads  Co. 
Ketehem  &  Wicks, 


D.    W.  Stark,   

Horseheads  Creamery  Co  

J.  F.  Halbert  

D.  W.  Stark,   

Howard  Allen  

Metropolitan  Cond.  Co..  1526  Metro- 
politan Ave.,    Brooklyn,    N.  T. 

Nicosia  Bros.,   

Horseheads  Creamery  Co.,   

D.  W.  Shark  


Meshoppen,   No.  1. 

Meshoppen,   No.  4. 

Laceyville. 

Factoryville. 

Centre  Moreland. 

Tunkbannoek. 

Laceyville. 

Laceyville. 

Tunkhannock. 

Meshoppen,  No.  5. 

Nicholson. 
Nicholson. 
Meshoppen,   No.  2. 
Wilkes-Barre. 


YORK  COUNTY 


Bonair  Creamery,   W.  A.  Bubb, 


Bast  Berlin  Creamery  Co., 

R.   B.  Hyson  

W.  R.  Galbreath,   

Geo.  W.  Dick  


Branch  of  East  Berlin  Creamery  Co., 

Bridgeton  Creamery  

Bryansville  Creamery  

Clear  Spring  Creamery  

Cumberland  Valley  Creamery,  .. 

C.  V.  Creameries  Co.,   

Dover  Creamery  

Bmigsville  Creamery  

Gatchel ville  Creamery  

Glenville  Creamery.  

Hanover  Creamery  Co  

Hanover  Creamery  

J.  N.  Hershey  &  Co.,  Creamery 

Keystone  Creamery  

LaBott  Creamery,   

Lebanon  Creamery  Co  

Marburg  Creamery  

Nashville  Creamery,   

New  Oxford  Creamery  

New  Park  Creamery  

Porters  Sideling  Creamery,   

Siples  Creamery  

Slate  Hill  Creamery   W.  R.  Galbreath 

Spring  Grove  Creamery  ;  Samuel  Swartz,  . 


Calvin  Hoffman,   

York  Sanitary  Milk  Co. 

John  P.  Kunkel  

H.  M.  Stokes,   

Hanover  Creamery  Co. , 

H.  M.  Stokes  

J.  N.  Hershey  

Calvin  Hoffman,   

Frank  Eyster  

Lebanon  Creamery  Co., 

A.  C.  Dubs  

E.  M.  Law,   

H.  M.  Stokes  

J.   A.  Gailey  

William  Becker,  Mgr., 
Siples  &  Co. 


Stewartstown  Creamery  Co. 
Sunnyburn  Creamery, 
Volta'ire  Creamery,  ... 


Co-operative, 
Wiley  Gemmill  &  Co. 

R.  N.  Stonesifer,  — 


New  Freedom. 
Thomasville,  No.  1. 
Bridgeton. 
Delta. 

Clear  Spring. 
Dillsburg,   No.  5. 
Mount  Top. 
Dover. 
York. 

Bridgeton,  No.  1. 

Hanover. 

Hanover. 

Hanover. 

Dillsburg. 

Dover. 

Thomasville,  No.  1. 

York  Springs. 

Brodbecks. 

Nashville. 

Hanover. 

New  Park. 

Porters  Siding. 

East  Berlin. 

Slate  Hill. 

Spring  Grove. 

Stewartstown. 

Sunnyburn. 

Thomasville,   No.  2. 

North  St.,  Lewisberry. 
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LIST  OF  CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY 


Name  of  Factory. 


Golden  Rod  Cheese  Co.,  . 
Clover  Leaf  Creamery  Co 
Eastern  Bradford  


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


E.  C.  Ingham, 
Leslie  Pratt, 
A.  Alderson,  . 


Address. 


Camptown. 

Herriekville. 

LeRaysville. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY 


Guys  Mills  

Kock  Spring,   

Adamsville  

Rundell  

Penn  Line  

Dicksonburg,   

Wayne  Center  

Lyona  

Jewell,   

Teepleville,   

Sturgis,   

Pinneys  Corners,  .. 
Woodcock  Valley,  . 

Birebard  

Woodcock,   

Mosiertown  

Crossingville,   

Drakesmills  

Isherwood  Corners, 

Rockdale  

rjineolnville,   

Beaver  Center  

Hartstown  

Westford,   

Espyville  

Linesville  

Venango  

Sheakleyville,   

BIystone  

Townville,   


Magaw  Cheese  Co  

Magaw  Cheese  Co  

Magaw  Cheese  Co  

Magaw  Cheese  Co.,   

Magaw  Cheese  Co.,   

Magaw  Cheese  Co.  

Crawford  Cheese  Co  

Kobt.  Stanton,   

Brady  Hutchinson  

Geo.  Bertram,   

J.   S.  Baumbach,   

Lyle  Svbrant  

L.  C.  Mead  

A.  W.  Stone  

King  &  Hishman  

Wood  &  Hishman,   

C.   W.  Hollenbach  

Harry  Helmbrecbt  

Geo.  Taylor,   

J.  L.  Wykoff  

Obert  Estate  

Judson  Sargent  

Hall  &  Gehr,   

G.  N.  McClelland  

M.  L.  Kelley  

Farmers'  Protective  Asso 

Edw.  Hishman  

A.  Wall  

M.  L.  Hall  

A.  L.  Squier,   


Meadville. 
Meadville. 
Meadville. 
Meadville. 
Meadville. 
Meadville. 
Randolph. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Teepleville. 

Teepleville. 

Union  City. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Saegertown. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Venango. 

Crossingville. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Lincolnville. 

Springboro. 

Hartstown. 

Westford. 

Espyville. 

Linesville. 

Venango. 

Sheakleyville. 

Cambridge  Springs. 

Townville. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY 


P.  E.  Sharpless  &  Co. 


P.  E.  Sharpless, 


819  N.  11th  St., 
delphla. 


Phila- 


ERIE  COUNTY 


Ashton  Corners,  .. 
The  Forest  Home, 

'lli.'  |,«.]WulT  

McLane  

Erie  Milk  Asso.,  .. 


Ralph  Chase  

N.  W.  Jewett  

C.  M.  Wheeler  

Daniel  Long  

Erie  Co.  Milk  Asso. 

George  Carroll,   

Charles  Rock  wood,  . 
J.  H.  Waterhouse,  .. 


Waterford. 
LeBoueff. 
McLane. 
Erie. 

Union  City. 
Waterford. 
Cambridge  Springs. 


MERCER  COUNTY 


Home  Cheese  Co. 


H.  E.  Home, 


Greenville. 
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LIST  OF  CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA- 

Continued. 

McKEAN  COUNTY 


Name   of  Factory. 


Turtle  Point,  . 
Port  Allegany, 
Annin  Creek, 

Corryville,   

Kasson  

Myrtle,   

Bell  Hun,   

Ceres,   

Wrights  


Owner,  Manager  or  Superintendent. 


J.  E.  Case  

J.  E.  Case  

J.  E.  Case  

L.  W.  Howden, 
L.  W.  Howden, 
L.  H.  Murdoek, 
P.  O.  Boswortb, 
Fred  Gleason,  .. 
W.  E.  Sawyer, 


Address. 


Turtle  Point. 
Turtle  Point. 
Turtle  Point. 
Corryville. 
Corryville. 
Rexville. 
Ceres,  N.  Y. 
Ceres,  N.  Y. 
Wrights. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


Holly  Bros., 
Kosenberger, 


Theo.  Holly,   

Wm.  W.  Kosenberger, 


Souderton. 
Souderton. 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 


S.  E.  &  S.  W.  Kennedy, 


28   So.   Water  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


POTTER  COUNTY 


C.  J.  Conable, 
Fred  Millet,  . 


Gold. 
Ulysses. 


TIOGA  COUNTY 


Kerneyville  

Covington  

Morris  Township, 
Jobs  Corners,  .. 


W.  D.  Rose  

W.  D.  Rose  

W.  D.  Rose,   

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 


Mansfield. 
Mansfield. 
Mansfield. 

Seeley  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WARREN  COUNTY 


Sanford  Cheese  Factory  !  F.   W.  Engle, 


Grand    Valley  K. 
No.  1. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 


Clinton  Creamery  Co  

Crystal  Springs  Creamery  Co., 
Rileyville  Creamery  Co  


Frank  Turner,  . 
G.  Smith  &  Son 
C.  I.  Hopkins,  . 


Aldenville. 
Seeleyville. 
Rileyville. 
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FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


By  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  State  College,  Pa. 


Before  Annual  Normal  Institute,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Towanda,  Pa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  has  recently  come 
into  use  a  new  phrase,  and  the  thought  and  the  wish  has  come  into 
my  mind,  that  this  phrase  might  be  applied  in  a  different  way.  The 
phrase  is,  "Farming  With  Dynamite."  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
sensible  things  that  can  be  applied  to  the  farm  to-day,  and  I  wish 
that  the  firm  that  has  dynamite  to  sell  would  find  some  way  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  farmer,  as  well.  I  believe  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  give  our  farmers  a  charge  of  dynamite 
strong  enough  to  lift  them  out  of  the  rut  in  which  they  are. 

This  session  is  composed  of  representative  Institute  Lecturers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Chairmen  of  the  County  Institutes.  This  is  not 
supposed  to  be  an  average  audience,  and  I  fear  that  sometimes  we 
forget  that  fact.  We  are  the  exception,  or  else  we  have  no  business 
being  here.  You  are  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  in  your  counties, 
and  you  are  the  men  who  are  going  out  to  help  the  leaders  in  your 
respective  counties  raise  the  average  man  there  up  a  little  bit.  Now, 
the  last  speaker  is  not  an  average  apple  grower  on  an  average  farm. 
He  is  the  exceptional  farmer  and  the  exceptional  apple  grower,  and 
I  wish  that  somehow  we  could  plant  in  the  minds  of  our  speakers 
the  necessity  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  in  order  to  get  out  of 
his  rut,  a  man  must  do  something  more  than  the  average  man.  Why 
is  it  that  the  last  speaker  could  go  out  and  compete  with  the  West- 
ern apple  grower?  Because  he  did  not  sit  down  in  a  rut.  The 
Western  men  got  out  of  the  rut,  and  they  can  send  their  apples 
right  in  here,  where  we  can  produce  them  cheaper  than  they  can, 
and  we  have  to  compete  with  them,  and  can't  do  it  with  the  average 
man. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  my  subject.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  man 
who  tries  to  run  a  successful  dairy  with  the  average  cow.  To  be 
successful,  he  must  get  rid  of  that  average  cow,  and  get  out  of  his 
rut.  We  got  some  figures  from  the  patrons  of  our  creamery  at  State 
College,  of  which  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  found  these  conditions,  viz.:  That  on  one  farm  there 
were  fifteen  cows  kept;  four  of  them  did  not  pay  for  themselves, 
and  the  other  eleven  made  a  margin  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Now, 
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then,  these  four  cows  brought  down  the  average.    If  they  could  be 
disposed  of  the  other  eleven  Avould  show  a  larger  profit. 

There  is  one  thought  that  I  want  to  impress  very  strongly,  if  I 
can,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  a  dairy  farm,  and  that  is,  that 
in  order  to  increase  our  profits,  we  need  not  look  to  our  sale  price, 
but  we  can  do  it  ourselves  on  the  farm.  Now,  the  man  who  is  keep- 
ing eleven  to  fifteen  cows  and  shipping  his  ■  milk  into  New  York 
might  just  as  well  look  into  this,  because  he  cannot  change  his 
price.  That  price  is  regulated  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  I  don't  believe  the  price  is  going  to  change  very  quickly  ; 
whether  it  is  in  the  next  sixty  days,  or  within  the  next  two  years,  the 
man  who  produces  milk  will  have  to  take  the  price  that  is  fixed  by 
the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand.  So  we  will  eliminate  that  and 
take  up  the  next  proposition. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  eliminate  that  unprofitable  cow 
and  get  rid  of  her  very  quickly.  Why  is  it  that  every  farm  in  this 
county  is  feeding  two  or  three  cows,  not  one  of  which  pays  for  her 
keep?  Simply  because  they  are  in  a  rut,  and  all  the  College  can 
do,  and  the  Farmers'  Institutes  can  do,  and  all  the  State  Board 
can  do,  and  all  the  Railroad  can  do,  all  the  other  agencies  can  do, 
is  to  apply  a  little  bit  of  dynamite  and  jolt  them  out  of  their  rut. 
Not  even  the  Legislature  can  legislate  profits  into  the  pockets  of  the 
average  man.    All  we  can  do  is  to  show  him  how  to  get  it. 

Now,  after  we  have  eliminated  the  cow  that  is  unprofitable,  what 
shall  we  do  with  the  others?  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  feeding 
problem.  I  will  also  eliminate  the  fact  of  the  high  price  of  fee 
that  is  something  we  cannot  control.  What  can  we  do?  The  first 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  quit  feeding  that  high  priced  stuff  to  the  cow 
that  does  not  pay  for  it.  The  next  is,  that  the  cow  must  eat  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year  and  we  must  feed  her  some- 
thing that  is  worth  money.  If  the  feed  does  not  do  it,  we  should 
add  the  profit  in  some  other  way.  We  sometimes  forget  the  vahie 
of  our  pasture.  We  have  it,  and  it  must  be  made  to  produce  some 
profit.  Your  cow  should  be  made  to  produce  a  profit  for  every  acre 
that  she  eats  what  grows  on  it. 

The  next  thing  is,  that  she  must  not  only  be  made  to  pay  for  her 
maintenance  and  her  management,  but  she  must  pay  for  what  it 
costs  to  produce  her  milk.  Therefore  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
in  one  year  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  feed  of  that  cow.  I 
am  not  a  very  good  chalk  artist,  but  I  believe  some  things  sink  in 
better  through  the  eye,  than  through  the  ears.  We  have  a  dollar's 
worth  of  milk,  and  feed  her  ninety-nine  cents'  worth  of  feed;  where 
is  the  profit?  If  we  were  to  feed  that  cow  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
and  get  two  dollors'  worth  of  milk,  there  is  some  hope  of  there  being 
a  little  real  profit  in  it.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  know  what  we 
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are  doing.  When  we  come  to  the  feeding  point,  there  are  two  things 
that  enter  in :  the  first  is  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  consume  feed,  and 
then  to  supply  her  with  what  she  needs,  not  only  in  quantity,  but 
in  kind.  Our  Experiment  Stations  have  been  telling  us  for  the  last 
thirty  years  about  "balanced  rations,"  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  five 
years  that  it  seems  to  have  come  down  to  a  practical  working  basis, 
and  out  of  it  has  come  the  proportions  I  am  giving  you  this  morn- 
ing. The  man  who  keeps  cows  may  fail  to  balance  his  rations,  and 
still  show  a  profit,  but  it  is  possible  to  make  a  mixture  of  feeds  and 
feed  it  to  the  cow  in  proportion  to  her  grain  feed  so  as  to  give  her 
the  variety  she  wants,  and  be  reasonably  sure  she  has  enough  to 
give  her  ability  to  make  milk  and  take  care  of  herself.  The  first 
thing  we  want  to  remember  is  that  she  must  have  enough  milk;  the 
next  thing  is  that  in  making  up  her  mixture,  we  do  not  simply  make 
a  grain  mixture. 

Now  we  want  to  reduce  it  to  figures,  and  we  can  do  this  according 
to  the  law  of  digestible  nutrition,  and  it  can  be  done  according  to 
our  new  standard.  The  cow  must  get  enough  protein,  and,  second, 
she  must  get  enough  energy  to  meet  her  requirements  for  mainten- 
ance and  milk  production.  To  many  of  you  the  term  "energy,"  I 
think  is  new.  The  best  definition  of  energy  is  a  very  short  one: 
"Energy  is  power  to  do  work."  You  can  measure  oats  in  a  quart 
measure;  you  can  measure  oats  on  the  scales;  you  can  measure  oats 
in  terms  of  digestible  nutrition.  You  can  also  measure  these  oats 
in  terms  of  energy — the  work  they  will  do.  You  can  put  these  oats 
into  the  furnace  and  burn  them,  and  they  will  turn  that  energy  into 
heat ;  we  can  put  them  into  the  engine,  and  they  will  produce  steam ; 
you  can  put  them  into  the  silo,  and  turn  their  energy  into  power, 
but  power  comes  from  the  oats.  Every  feed  we  have  can  be  meas- 
ured thus,  in  the  terms  of  its  power  to  do  work.  Now  you  have  the 
explanation.  Lay  it  aside  for  a  moment,  and  remember  that  there 
are  only  two  things  we  are  going  to  do — try  to  furnish  that  cow 
enough  power  to  take  care  of  herself  and  to  make  her  milk,  and  be 
sure  that  we  remember  that  the  energy  comes  from  protein.  You  can 
get  enough  energy  from  sawdust,  but  you  cannot  get  the  cow  to  use 
it.    She  must  have  protein. 

A  thousand-pound  cow  requires  five-tenths  of  a  pound  of  pro- 
tein and  six  therms  of  net  energy  every  day,  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  days  in  the  year.  The  therm  is  the  unit  of  measurement, 
just  like  a  quart  of  oats,  or  a  gallon  of  milk.  If  you  want  to  know 
more  about  it,  write  for  the  Bulletin  on  "Computing  Dairy  Rations." 
If  this  cow  is  going  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  milk  that  will  test  4 
per  cent,  fat,  it  will  require  one  more  pound  of  protein  and  six 
therms  of  energy  more  or  she  will  require  a  total  of  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  protein  and  twelve  therms  of  energy  per  day.    Now,  if 
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that  cow  has  the  ability  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  milk,  and  you 
only  give  her  a  pound  of  protein  and  eight  therms  of  energy,  there 
are  just  two  things  that  can  happen:  If  she  is  fat,  she  will  rob  her 
body  and  put  it  into  the  pail ;  if  she  is  a  dairy  cow,  or  if  she  is  not 
fat,  she  will  not  put  it  in  the  pail.  And  wherever  you  find  that  the 
cows  are  not  putting  it  in  the  pail,  if  they  are  dairy  cows,  they  are 
not  given  enough  to  do  it  with,  because  nature  has  so  fixed  them 
that  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  first. 

Now,  if  she  is  to  make  forty  pounds  of  milk,  she  will  require  an- 
other six  therms,  and  another  pound  of  protein.  In  other  words, 
the  more  milk  the  cow  makes,  the  cheaper  she  makes  it,  because  she 
only  has  to  take  care  of  herself  once.  Some  of  our  farmers  do  not 
think  of  that.  They  only  think  of  the  amount  of  food  they  use,  and 
of  the  profit.  We  should  think  of  the  returns  we  are  getting. 

I  wonder  whether  I  have  made  this  plain— that  every  cow  should 
be  fed  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  use  it  above  maintenance.  It 
does  not  cost  more  to  maintain  a  twenty-thousand  pound  cow  than 
any  other  because  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  practically  the  same. 

How  shall  we  feed  our  cow,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  give  her  what  she 
needs?    Let  us  use  a  few  figures:    A  1,000  lb.  cow  requires  5  lbs. 
protein  and  6  therms  for  maintenance;  if  she  is  to  produce  20  lbs.  of 
milk,  we  must  add  one  lb.  protein  and  six  more  therms  of  energy, 
making  a  total  of  1.5  lbs.  protein  and  12  therms  of  energy  for  the 
production  of  twenty  pounds  of  milk,  and  for  maintenance.   I  would 
suggest  this  rule:  Feed  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  three  pounds 
of  milk.    Now,  that  is  not  the  only  rule,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule.  You 
can  give  it  to  your  ignorant  farm  hand,  and  if  he  follows  it,  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  is  no  danger  to  your  herd ;  or  you  can  give  it 
to  your  brilliant  son,  or  to  the  college  man,  and  your  cows  will  be 
safe.   According  to  that  rule,  the  cow  that  produces  twenty  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  will  require  about  seven  pounds  of  grain,  because  three 
into  twenty  is  near  enough  seven  to  be  called  seven.    Seven  pounds 
of  grain  furnish  about  four  therms  of  energy.    Having  given  her 
the  seven  pounds  of  gain,  give  her  all  the  roughage— good  hay  or 
silo  or  corn  stover— that  she  will  eat  up  clean,  and  she  will  get  the 
other  eight  therms.    By  "grain"  I  mean  any  of  the  mixed  feeds- 
corn  meal,  cotton  seed  meal— any  of  the  mixed  grain  feeds.  Grass 
I  should  count  as  roughage.    Having,  then,  given  her  all  the  rough- 
age she  will  eat,  she  has  all  the  energy  she  needs,  the  rough- 
age that  furnishes  this  energy  also  furnishes  a  little  protein,  viz: 
About  a  half  pound.    Now,  then,  we  can  make  our  grain  mixture  so 
that  it  will  furnish  the  other  pound.   We  can  make  up  a  grain  mix- 
ture that  every  time  it  furnishes  four  therms  of  energy,  will  furnish 
a  pound  of  protein;  that  will  be  a  1  mixture.    Give  the  cow  three 
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quotas  of  it  and  all  the  roughage  she  will  eat,  and  she  is  all  right. 

But  the  question  comes  up  that  I  am  feeding  timothy  hay,  and  the 
other  fellow  is  feeding  alfalfa.  Then  our  mixture  will  have  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  protein  necessary  to  make 
up  the  amount  required  to  produce  our  quota  of  milk.  For  instance, 
we  can  use  a  ^  grain  mixture.  I  don't  want  to  confuse  you  by  giving 
you  a  whole  lot  of  figures.  I  simply  want  to  give  you  the  principles, 
and  then  you  can  send  for  the  Bulletin  and  think  it  over. 

We  have  fed  our  coav  seven  pounds  of  grain,  because  she  is  giving 
twenty  pounds  of  milk.  That  contains  about  four  pounds  of  energy ; 
the  other  eight  will  come  from  the  roughage;  that  is  the  J  mixture. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  This  twenty  pounds  of  milk  you  are 
producing,  what  does  it  cost  to  feed?  Suppose  you  use  a  mixture 
of  silage,  cotton  seed  meal,  corn  stover  and  corn  once  a  day? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  I  am  not  a  lightning  calculator;  I  will 
let  some  one  else  figure  that  out. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  I  can't  answer  that  myself;  but  isn't  it 
possible  that  a  good  dairy  cow  can  consume  more  carbo-hydrates 
than  one  of  the  beef  type?  I  have  a  beef  cow  that  I  must  give  corn 
once  a  day  to  keep  her  in  flesh. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  You  are  a  sensible  man;  you  are  one 
of  a  body  of  men  that  are  beyond  the  average;  you  know  your  cows. 
Now,  so  far  as  our  experiments  show,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much 
difference  between  cows  as  most  people  think.  There  is  some  dif- 
ference, but  not  as  much  as  people  think.  You  look  after  your  own 
feeding  ? 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    Yes,  sir. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    And  have  you  a  man  you  could  trust 
to  do  the  feeding  if  you  were  away  for  six  months? 
MR,  J.  ALDUS  HERR  :    No,  sir. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Well,  that  is  the  point.  If  you  have  this 
rule,  you  can  go  away,  and  be  sure  that  you  will  have  at  least  nearly 
as  good  results  as  if  you  were  there  yourself. 

MR,  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  Now,  we  use  more  cai'bo-hydrates.  yVe 
grow  corn  in  our  county,  and  we  find  it  cheaper  to  feed  considerable 
of  it  because  we  know  we  get  better  results. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  There  are  a  lot  of  factors  that  enter 
into  the  question,  and  which  depend  upon  the  individual.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  Two  men  will  take  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  one  of  them  will  load  up  the  wagon,  and  he  cannot  get  started 
because  one  of  the  horses  holds  back.  The  other  man  gets  on  and 
takes  the  reins  and  starts  off  without  any  trouble.    Now,  that  is 
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not  the  horse;  that  is  the  man.  So  it  is  always  the  man  behind 
the  gun;  but  it  is  safe  for  the  average  man  to  have  a  rule,  and  if 
he  cannot  use  it,  he  is  hopeless.  This  way  we  have  no  weighing  out 
to  do;  we  simply  put  it  on  the  barn  floor  and  mix  it  in  the  proper 
proportions,  and  there  we  have  the  \  mixture. 

The  relation  of  protein  and  energy  will  depend  upon  the  rough- 
age we  have.  If  our  roughage  is  timothy  hay  and  corn  stover  and 
silage,  or  any  two  of  these,  then  we  want  to  make  up  a  grain  mix- 
ture about  1-4  \.  If  we  have  a  good  supply  of  clover  hay  with  the 
timothy  and  silage,  then  about  1-5  is  enough  protein.  If  we  have  the 
clover  hay,  then  about  1  to  7  or  S ;  so  that  our  roughage  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  grain  our  mixture  shall  carry.  I  have  followed 
this  rule,  generally.  Here  is  a  mixture  of  1-5.  I  simply  give  it  be- 
cause I  have  the  figures  here: 


400  lbs.  cornmeal  

100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal  

300  lbs.  distillers'  dried  grains 
100  lbs.  gluten  feed,   


Protein 


Tberms 
Energ. 


352 
84 

237 
71 

744 


Now,  if  you  will  divide  149  into  744  you  will  find  that  the  result 
is  practically  5;  in  other  words,  here  you  have  your  1-5  mixture. 
If  you  want  a  1-4  mixture,  you  can  use  more  cottenseed  meal  or  corn 
and  cob  meal  both  of  which  are  low  in  protein,  and  high  in  energy. 
Suppose  you  want  a  2-4  mixture,  take  out  half  of  the  corn  meal. 

ME,  McCALLUM:  Professor,  is  there  a  possibility  that  there 
may  be  an  excess  of  protein? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN :  Protein  will  perform  the  same  func- 
tions to  err  on  the  side  of  a  little  too  much  rather  than  a  little  too 
little. 

MR,  KESTER:  Can  you  deduct  it  from  one  and  add  it  in  with 
some  of  the  others,  as  we  shifted  with  the  carbo-hydrates? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Protein  will  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  carbo-hydrates,  but  we  cannot  make  anything  take  the 
place  of  the  protein.  Mud  will  take  the  place  of  the  brick,  but  the 
brick  will  not  take  the  place  of  the  mud.  The  difference  between 
carbo-hydrates  and  energy  is  that  carbo-hydrates  is  something,  and 
energy  is  what  that  something  will  do,  so  we  want  a  mixture  of  feed 
so  balanced  that  they  will  produce  sufficient  energy  to  do  it  prop- 
erly. Dr.  Armsby  in  his  calrymeter  has  shown  that  they  mature 
more  rapidly  if  we  do  this.    We  do  not  figure  in  decimals  because 
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you  cannot  prove  to  me  that  your  timothy  is  exactly  the  same  as  I 
feed,  or  that  your  cottonseed  meal  is  infallible  in  this  respect;  so 
we  use  only  the  whole  numbers,  which  is  close  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  The  only  objection  I  have  to  that  ration 
is  that  three  of  those  feeds  I  cannot  grow ;  I  must  buy  them. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN.  That  is  getting  off  a  little  bit,  but  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  points  that  should  be  considered.  If  I  can  buy 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  feed  and  get  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  back,  that  twenty-five  dollars  is  profit.  Or  if  I  can  even  get 
a  hundred  and  five  dollars  for  it,  the  five  dollars  is  profit.  Profit 
is  the  only  element  that  enters  into  it.  If  you  can  grow  something 
on  a  hundred  acres  that  you  can  sell  to  better  advantage  and  buy 
your  feed,  the  only  element  then  is  what  you  can  buy  to  feed  at  a 
profit.  I  think  a  whole  lot  of  men  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  they 
can  consume  what  they  grow  at  a  greater  profit  than  they  can  buy 
feed  for  and  feed  it.  There  is  no  horizontal  rule  in  this  any  more 
than  the  silage  and  roughage  your  cows  will  eat  and  then  buy  the 
grain  feeds,  I  believe  you  will  be  doing  business  at  a  better  profit. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:    Why  not  grow  alfalfa? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  very  good;  I  am  simply  speak- 
ing in  general  terms. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:  If  I  don't  use  what  I  grow  on  the  farm, 
there  comes  the  expense  of  hauling  it  away,  which  means  labor. 
And  where  am  I  to  get  a  market  for  my  corn  and  my  fodder  and 
my  hay,  that  I  grow  on  my  farm,  if  I  buy  the  high-priced  feeds  in- 
stead of  feeding  what  I  grow? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    Use  it. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    I  can't;  we  grow  too  much. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    Then  keep  more  cows. 

MR.  J.  ALDUS  HERR:    Can't;  we  have  reached  our  limit. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Here  we  have  one  of  the  factors  on 
which  the  individual  has  to  work.  If  you  have  a  small  farm,  or  if 
you  have  a  large  farm,  and  grow  more  than  you  can  use,  then  produce 
your  own  protein.  There  comes  in  your  old-time  principle  that  is  so 
often  preached — don't  buy  your  high-priced  feeds.  I  say  buy  them 
if  necessary  to  feed  at  a  profit. 

A  Member :  Early  in  your  remarks  you  advised  feeding  the  dairy 
cow  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity;  what  is  the  capacity  of  a  dairy 
cow;  and,  second,  is  there  any  danger  in  cottonseed  meal? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  I  mean  in  regard  to  her  health,  and  to 
the  limit  of  her  health.    When  she  begins  to  store  it  on  her  body, 
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she  is  beginning  to  exceed  her  ability,  and  she  loses  in  production. 
Some  cows  seem  to  have  no  limit;  you  can  never  give  them  enough. 

A  Member:    Then  you  had  better  sell  them  for  beef. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  depends;  if  it  is  more  profitable 
to  sell  her  for  beef,  then  sell  her  for  beef. 

But  you  must  take  care  of  her  during  her  trying  time.  You  never 
see  a  fresh  cow  that  is  not  thin  during  the  first  two  weeks.  She  is 
drawing  on  her  energy,  and  should  be  fed  accordingly. 

Cottonseed  meal  at  the  price  of  the  last  few  years,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  feeds  you  can  buy.  If  you  make  a  mixture  of  three  or  four 
different  kinds  of  grain,  you  will  never  have  to  use  much  cottonseed 
meal.  Don't  feed  any  one  cow  over  four  or  five  pounds,  no  matter 
what  she  does.  There  are  some  men  who  will  feed  six  or  seven 
pounds. 

Cottonseed  meal  contains  some  objectionable  product  which  is 
deleterious  in  some  cases,  but  you  rarely  find  trouble  with  it,  so 
that  it  is  considered  practically  safe. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  mixture  of  three  of  these 
ingredients  that  will  do  almost  as  well? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Yes;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
it,  as  well  as  every  other  ration,  palatable.  Distillers'  grains  are 
light  and  bulky;  the  gluten  feeds  also  furnish  bulk.  You  might  use 
wheat  bran  or  wheat  middlings  and  make  a  balanced  ration,  but  your 
cows  will  not  like  it  as  well.  However,  I  am  talking  now  to  the 
men  who  are  going  out  to  teach  the  farmers,  and  I  want  to  give 
them  a  mixture  that  is  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  possible.  The  J  mix- 
ture is  both  safe  and  palatable  to  your  cow. 

MR.  YOUNG:  These  feeds  we  must  buy,  and  we  must  buy  them 
in  carloads.  Still  the  small  farmer  cannot  use  a  carload  and  he 
must  get  assistance  from  his  neighbors  to  buy  that  carload.  Now, 
if  he  must  buy  the  gluten  feeds  and  the  distillers'  grains,  he  must  buy 
two  carloads,  but  if  he  can  substitute  something  else  for  one  of 
them,  he  needs  buy  only  one  carload. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Where  is  your  State  Grange,  and  your 
Cow  Testing  Association?  Why  don't  these  organizations  get  to- 
gether and  take  up  these  things?  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  in 
any  community,  if  five  or  six  fellows  get  together  and  go  to  the 
feed  dealers  and  say  to  him  "we  will  take  five  carloads  and  unload 
them  at  the  station  if  you  will  reduce  your  profits,"  he  will  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  a  reasonable  price.  I  have  known  feed  dealers 
to  take  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  under  these  conditions,  where  ordi- 
narily they  would  want  three  or  four  dollars. 

A  Member:  Where  a  man  is  not  a  dairy  farmer,  but  keeps  only 
three  cows,  is  it  possible  to  raise  our  own  feeds  cheaper  than  we 
can  buy  them? 
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PROF.  VAN  NORMAN :  I  believe  it  is,  but  I  don't  believe  in  this 
half  way  business.  I  would  only  have  one  cow  to  furnish  feed  to, 
or  I  would  go  into  the  business  in  the  right  way.  These  fellows 
with  five  or  six  cows  don't  take  proper  care  of  them. 

A  Member:  Corn  and  cob  meal  and  buckwheat  help  out  on  the 
grains,  and  they  help  out  on  the  bay. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  a  practical  matter  which  ap- 
plies largely  to  the  individual.   What  is  corn  worth  a  hundred? 

A  Member:  $1.75. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Now,  if  we  buy  a  hundred  pounds  of 
cornmeal  at  $1.75 — ■ 

MR.  COWAN:    Where  can  you  buy  that? 
PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    I  don't  know. 
MR,  COWAN:    Neither  do  I. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  That  is  something  you  will  have  to 
work  out  for  yourselves.  I  am  simply  using  this  as  a  basis  from 
which  to  teach  you  fellows  to  figure.  If  you  buy  a  hundred  pounds 
of  cornmeal  at  $1.75,  you  have  your  seven  pounds  of  protein  at  the 
rate  of — one  pound  would  be  one-seventh  of  that,  or  25  per  cent.  At 
that  rate  your  protein  costs  you  say  $25.00  per  hundred  in  corn; 
this  supplies  us  88  therms  of  energy  at  a  practical  cost  of  2  cents 
(1-88  of  $1.75)  a  therm  or  $2.00  per  hundred.  Now  let  us  take  cot- 
tonseed meal.  What  is  that  worth? 

A  Member:  $1.65. 

MR,  COWAN:  $1.90. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  All  right;  $1.90,  then.  At  $1.90  cotton- 
seed meal  will  furnish,  say  35  pounds  of  protein,  at  5  cents  plus, 
or  $5.00  for  protein.  The  energy  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  is  84  therms,  or  a  little  over  2  cents  a  therm.  The  energy  in 
cottonseed  meal  is  just  a  trifle  more  expensive  than  the  energy  in 
corn— $2.00  plus. 

A  Member:    At  $1.60  or  $1.70  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN :  Yes,  sir.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  figure  the 
cost  of  your  feeds  in  this  way,  and  then  determine  for  yourselves 
which  is  the  cheapest  for  you  to  buy,  and  then  select  the  ones  that 
furnish  energy  the  cheapest.  Usually  it  is  corn,  or  corn  and  cob 
meal.   Take  them ;  what  are  they  worth  ? 

A  Member:    75  cents. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  For  $2.20  in  oats  we  get  eight  pounds  of 
protein— about  27  cents  a  pound  or  $27.00  a  hundred.  That  is  not 
quite  right;  yet  we  feed  them  just  because  we  raise  them  on  the 
farm.    Now,  we  figured  out  this  week  in  our  class  that  the  man 
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Avho  had  a  hundred  bushels  of  oats  which  he  could  sell  at  50  cents 
and  haul  them  into  town  and  allowed  him  f 2.00  for  going  into  town 
and  |2.00  for  going  back  again,  could  buy  the  same  amount  of  energy 
in  cottonseed  meal  and  save  fourteen  dollars  in  cash  and  have  eighty 
pounds  more  protein.  Now,  I  want  to  emphasize  two  things:  First, 
what  are  you  getting  for  what  you  sell,  and  next,  what  does  it  cost 
you  for  what  you  put  back — the  same  amount,  or  more?  As  a  rule, 
at  the  price  of  oats  in  this  state,  we  can  better  sell  them  and  buy 
some  other  feeds.  Now,  there  may  be  conditions  where  a  man  may 
be  justified  in  holding  them.  He  may  have  to  hire  labor,  which  is  ex- 
pensive.   Now,  what  are  buckwheat  middlings  worth? 

A  Member:  White  buckwheat  middlings  from  $23  to  $25  per  ton. 
But  the  cow  does  not  care  for  it  because  it  is  sticky. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    Mix  it  with  something  else. 

MR,  COWAN:    Wheat  bran  or  corn? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:    No  wheat  bran  for  me  at  $27.00  a  ton. 

A  Member:  One  member  said  he  raised  all  his  concentrates  ex- 
cept bran.    Why  not  raise  that? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Because  there  is  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. 

Now,  I  want  to  review  a  little  bit:  The  first  thing  is  to  feed  for 
maintenance;  but  the  cow  is  not  profitable  unless  she  produces 
enough  for  maintenance  and  milk,  so  the  next  thing  is  to  feed  for 
profit,  and  tbis  can  be  done  by  a  mixture  that  is  sufficiently  cheap, 
and  light  and  bulky,  feeding,  as  a  rule,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
three  of  milk;  or,  it  may  be,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each  four  of 
milk;  or  even,  under  some  conditions,  one  pound  of  grain  for  each 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  milk.  Now,  this  is  the  ride  which  can  be 
safely  followed  and  it  applies  to  the  cow  which  produces  twenty 
pounds  a  day,  or  sixty  pounds  a  day.  But  now  comes  the  question. 
How  much  to  give  her  when  she  is  not  in  milk?  Well,  she  can  live 
on  roughage,  if  necessary;  it  is  not  advisable,  but  she  won't  starve 
to  death.  Then  the  next  point  is  to  find  out  at  what  price  the  dif- 
ferent feeds  furnish  protein,  and  use  that  as  a  basis  for  your  ration, 
making  a  mixture  of  different  feeds  for  variety.  A  feed  that  is  too 
constipating  must  be  avoided  and  something  more  laxative  sub- 
stituted. The  relation  of  protein  to  the  energy  in  that  mixture  will 
be  determined  by  the  roughage.  For  timothy  hay  and  corn  and  bran 
you  will  have  to  use  more  protein  than  where  you  feed  clover  hay 
or  alfalfa.  I  believe  you  can  figure  out  very  easily.  If  not,  organize 
a  "Cow  Cost  Club"  and  hire  a  book-keeper  to  figure  it  out  for  you. 
Carnegie  does  that,  you  know,  and  he  would  not  do  it  unless  it  was 
the  best  thing  to  do. 

MR,  FENSTERMAKER:    How  about  oil  meal?    It  is  too  high? 
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PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Well,  at  the  price  of  oil  meal  this  win- 
ter, I  would  not  use  it.  It  is  a  laxative,  but  you  can  get  your  pro- 
tein cheaper. 

MR,  BIDDLE:  At  the  high  price  of  the  oil  meal  this  past  win- 
ter, would  not  sorghum  be  a  good  substitute? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  It  is  thought  to  be  so,  but  I  would  not 
speak  as  positively  as  I  would  on  some  other  subjects. 

MR,  GOODERHAM:  Up  in  Cambria,  some  of  the  people  who 
were  feeding  cottonseed  meal  lost  their  cows,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  cottonseed  meal.  Those  who  lost  their  cows  had  put  little 
troughs  up  and  let  them  eat  as  they  wished.  Others  mixed  it 
thoroughly  with  feeds  and  had  no  trouble.  Might  this  manner  of 
feeding  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  I  don't  know.  I  would  not  feed  over 
six  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  a  day  under  any  circumstances,  but  I 
have  known  men  to  feed  as  high  as  twenty. 

MR.  FENSTERMAKER:    Does  that  include  the  hulls? 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  Sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  not.  I 
think  a  good  standard  here  is  about  three  to  four  pounds. 

MR.  GOODERHAM:    Mix  it  with  silo. 

PROF.  VAN  NORMAN:  It  doesn't  matter.  At  the  price  of  hay 
this  last  year,  the  grain  feeds  have  furnished  protein  cheaper  than 
the  hay,  and  under  those  conditions  it  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  as  much 
grain  as  possible,  and  as  little  hay.  If  you  will  send  for  Bulletin 
No.  114,  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  little  more  information  on  this 
subject. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  BUTTER  MAKING. 


BY  MRS.  JEAN  KANE  POULKE,   DIVISION  FARM  ADVISERS, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE ,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Before  Annual  Normal  Institute,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


I  feel  as  if  I  were  undertaking  a  great  deal  in  attempting  to  tell 
an  audience  of  farmers  how  to  make  butter,  because  I  am  not  what 
is  termed  an  "expert"  myself;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a  trained 
butter  maker,  never  having  taken  a  course  in  butter  making  in  any 
agricultural  school,  or  indeed  in  any  school  save  that  of  experi- 
ence. However,  as  you  all  know,  experience  is  credited  with  being 
a  good  teacher,  if  a  hard  one,  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  mine 
may  have  taught  me  some  lessons  that  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  you. 
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To  make  good  butter  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  it  appears, 
and  it  demands  a  care  and  attention  that  is  seldom  given  to  it.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  amount  of  bad  butter  that  you  see  sold  and 
used,  and  is  one  reason  why  oleomargarine  and  other  patent  butter 
is  in  such  demand.  They  not  only  are  cheaper  or  as  cheap,  but  they 
run  more  evenly  good,  keep  better  and  taste  better. 

The  first  essential  for  good  butter  is  to  have  good  rich  milk  and 
clean  milk,  milk  that  is  free  from  any  extraneous  flavor  such  as  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  feeds  or  plain  dirt.  To  get  this 
care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  kind  of  feed  used,  especially  if  the 
milk  is  for  butter.  Milk  that  tastes  all  right  and  is  all  right  for 
other  purposes,  when  used  for  butter  will  not  do  at  all.  One  can 
often  distinguish  the  different  tastes  of  feeds  in  the  butter,  and 
any  radical  change  in  the  feeding  may  be  at  once  detected.  A  little 
too  much  silage  will  spoil  butter,  and  in  cases  where  several  cows' 
milk  or  the  produce  of  the  whole  dairy  is  used,  a  knowledge  of  what 
each  cow  is  getting,  the  amount,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  known,  and  the  effect  upon  her  milk  noted.  This  should  be  done 
in  every  dairy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  it  is  only  thus  that  the  feed- 
ing can  be  profitably  done.  Many  cows  do  not  need,  and  others  do 
not  digest,  the  kind  of  food  or  the  amount  of  it  that  their  fellows 
in  the  same  stable  should  have.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual that  is  a  most  important  feature  in  any  sort  of  dairying, 
and  it  is  essential  in  a  butter  herd  as  a  cow's  milk  is  affected  by  her 
condition  and  this  quickly  affects  the  butter. 

Having  made  sure  that  there  is  no  taste  in  the  milk  from  the 
feed  that  will  show  in  the  butter,  the  next  thing  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  milk  is  cleanly  drawn — that  the  milker  has  clean,  dry  hands, 
that  the  cow's  sides  and  udder  have  been  brushed  and  freed  from 
manure  and  dust,  loose  hairs,  etc.,  and  that  the  milk  is  taken  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  stable  to  prevent  the  contamination  from 
the  unavoidable  odors  and  dust  of  a  cow  barn  or  milking  shed.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  cans  and  pans  are  not  exposed  to  road  dust 
and  manure  and  that  they  are  scalded  and  washed  thoroughly  clean. 

The  milk  is  now  ready  for  the  dairy,  and  it  depends  very  much 
upon  whether  it  is  to  be  separated  or  hand-skimmed  what  is  to  be 
immediately  done  with  it;  but  as  I  am  speaking  of  profitable  butter 
making  I  assume  that  it  is  to  be  separated.  In  my  opinion,  milk  for 
butter  making  should  never  be  thoroughly  cold.  It  should  be  cool, 
but  never  thoroughly  chilled.  In  the  dairy  of  which  I  have  charge 
the  milk  is  separated  at  a  temperature  of  about  75  to  80  degrees.  It 
is  necessary  to  hold  it  over  night,  as  we  separate  but  once  a  day,  so 
that  the  evening's  milk  is  set  in  coolers  or  cans  in  the  spring.  These 
coolers  hold  about  12  quarts,  a  convenient  size  to  lift. 
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Our  spring  water  keeps  about  56  degrees.  I  have  a  coal  stove  in 
the  spring  house  or  dairy  proper  and  keep  a  low  fire  all  winter,  keep- 
ing the  temperature  about  60  degrees  and  we  try  not  to  have  it  vary 
more  than  a  degree  or  two  one  way  or  the  other,  and  are  very  careful 
about  ventilation  and  to  prevent  coal  gas,  dust,  etc.  Men  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  dairy  in  their  working  shoes  nor  is  smoking 
allowed  there.  Care  must  also  be  taken  after  white  washing.  This 
dairy  is  an  old  fashioned  spring  house  and  has  been  made  over  some- 
what to  suit  modern  methods  and  increased  trade.  Of  course  it 
would  be  better  if  it  could  be  heated  by  pipes  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  stove,  which  in  this  case  necessitates  covering  the  cream 
each  time  it  is  raked  and  the  ashes  removed,  and  great  care  in  see- 
ing that  there  is  no  coal  gas  which  would  effect  the  cream  at  once. 

The  cream  should  be  stirred  down  every  day  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
To  do  this  I  have  a  round  disk  of  tin,  with  a  row  of  inch  holes, 
fastened  on  a  steel  rod  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  about  like  a 
poker.  This  disk  or  tin  plate  is  just  large  enough  to  fit  inside  the 
coolers  and  be  moved  up  and  down,  allowing  the  cream  to  come 
through  the  holes  and  thus  becoming  thoroughly  mixed.  Cream 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  far  from  the  separator  to  the  can,  as 
the  air  in  the  froth  on  it  seems  to  make  it  rancid  very  soon  and 
stirring  down  into  the  can  ruins  the  whole  can  of  cream. 

Ripe  cream  is  sweet  cream  soured.  Soured  cream  has  a  pleasant 
smell  and  is  not  rancid  or  strong.  It  tastes  good  and  is  pleasant 
to  eat.  I  know  of  no  better  dessert  than  a  saucer  of  soured  cream 
and  a  slice  of  soft  ginger  bread,  and  can  think  of  nothing  worse  than 
to  have  to  eat  a  saucer  of  sour  cream  even  if  accompanied  by 
"angels'  good." 

Sour  cream  is  cream  that  is  spoiling  and  on  the  way  to  putrefac- 
tion, but  soured  cream  or  what  is  called  ripe  cream  is  luscious  and 
sweet.  It  has  reached  a  point  of  fermentation  where  it  is  still  fresh 
and  unspoiled,  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  decay.  To  bring  cream 
to  this  state  at  the  time  desired  is  a  delicate  matter.  In  my  own 
case  I  have  the  coolers  lifted  out  of  the  spring  and  stood  on  the  ce- 
ment floor,  and  into  each  one  I  put  a  little  more  than  one-half  pint  of 
souring  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  before  churning.  This 
is  an  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  will  ripen  the 
cream  sufficiently  for  butter  making,  although  if  the  dairy  tempera- 
ture is  lower  it  may  take  longer. 

The  souring  is  made  fresh  each  butter  day — we  churn  twice  a 
week,  each  Monday  and  Thursday — by  taking  six  quarts  of  separa- 
tor skim  milk  and  adding  two  quarts  of  fresh  butter  milk,  which  is 
well  mixed  and  kept  stirring  each  day,  the  top  being  taken  off  be- 
fore being  used  for  souring. 
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The  public  demands  butter  of  a  good  rich  color,  but  except  in 
Summer,  and  not  always  then,  do  even  Jerseys  give  cream  that  will 
make  yellow  butter.  Therefore  the  butter  maker  must  resort  to 
some  of  the  many  kinds  of  butter  coloring  that  are  on  the  market 
and  are  sold  under  the  pure  food  laws.  I  have  used  "anato,"  which 
is  a  South  American  gum  or  root  which  comes  in  a  powder  very 
finely  ground,  a  purely  vegetable  compound  and  entirely  harmless. 
I  know  of  but  one  place  where  it  may  be  had  and  that  is  at  Hansen's, 
No.  8  South  Eighteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  I  used  to  buy  it  by 
the  pound  but  now  it  must  be  bought  in  five  pound  packages.  It 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Preserve  jars  make  good  tight  re- 
ceptacles for  it,  and  by  opening  one  jar  at  a  time  the  balance  may 
be  kept  safely.  I  use  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  through  the 
Winter  one  tablespoonful  to  seven  coolers  of  cream,  mixing  it  first 
in  about  one  quart  of  luke-warm  water,  and  then  stir  it  in  the  cream 
with  the  mixer  described  before. 

The  cream  is  now  ready  for  the  churn  and  to  get  the  churn  ready 
for  the  cream  is  the  next  step,  I  want  to  say  here  that  scalding 
water,  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  necessity  to  successful  dairy  work,  and 
if  one  can  have  steam  also  it  facilitates  the  work  of  cleaning  and 
sweetening  the  dairy  utensils,  churn,  separator,  etc.,  enormously. 
The  churn  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  rinsed,  then  chilled 
with  plenty  of  fresh,  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  cream, 
and  we  may  begin  churning.  In  this  cleaning  work  use  do  soda  and 
no  soap  except  possibly  to  wash  the  rubber  rings  of  the  separator. 

It  should  require  about  half  an  hour  for  the  butter  to  come  and  as 
soon  as  you  have  butter  the  size  of  shad  roe  or  very  small  marbles  it 
is  time  to  stop  churning.  After  that  to  continue  churning  merely 
injures  the  texture  of  the  butter.  You  get  no  more  out  of  the  cream 
but  merely  gather  it  into  large  greasy  lumps. 

Draw  off  the  butter  milk  through  a  wire  sieve  to  catch  the  butter 
that  will  flow  out  of  it.  Then  rinse  the  butter  with  cool,  not  cold, 
water  and  take  it  from  the  churn. 

While  the  churning  is  being  done,  one  should  have  scalded  all  the 
paddles,  print,  etc.,  to  be  used,  also  the  butter  worker,  and  should 
have  chilled  them  afterward  and  left  them  in  cold  water.  We  set 
ours  in  the  spring  to  await  our  needs. 

The  butter  is  put  on  the  worker  and  the  salt  is  spread  over  it.  We 
allow  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  it  should  be  weighed,  not 
guessed  at,  unless  you  have  buckets  to  hold  the  butter  and  measures 
for  the  salt  that  have  been  tested,  so  that  you  know  what  you  are 
doing. 

A  sponge  with  a  bit  of  cheese  cloth  about  it  makes  a  very  useful 
thing  in  working  butter.  One  should  stand  sideways  to  the  worker, 
with  a  sponge  in  oue  hand  the  paddle  in  the  other,  and  keep  turn- 
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ing  the  butter  up  and  over  to  the  worker,  and  keep  constantly  pat- 
ting it  with  the  sponge,  thus  absorbing  the  water  more  quickly  and 
lessening  the  danger  of  destroying  the  grain  by  over-working  to  get 
dry.  The  water  and  the  salt  should,  however,  be  well  worked  out, 
not  only  the  experience  can  tell  one  when  this  is  sufficiently  done; 
but  there  is  a  look  that  means  a  little  to  the  experienced  butter 
maker  that  the  butter  is  worked. 

In  butter,  as  in  everything  else  that  we  want  to  sell,  appearance 
counts  for  much  and  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  prints  sharp 
and  well  cut,  so  that  the  butter  may  take  the  impression  clearly, 
after  which  it  should  be  neatly  wrapped  in  butter  paper  and  set 
in  pans  to  harden.  In  Summer  the  butter  is  often  too  soft,  when  first 
printed,  to  wrap  and  should  be  laid  on  open  papers  in  the  pans 
and  wrapped  later.  The  triangular  point  of  paper  at  each  end  of 
the  package  should  be  turned  under,  rather  than  upwards,  in  wrap- 
ping as  it  makes  a  neater  package.  Some  persons  have  naturally  cool 
hands  and  these  are  fortunate  if  they  must  handle  and  wrap  butter. 
For  myself,  I  have  a  warm  hand  and  so  must  be  continually  dipping 
my  hands  and  arms  to  the  elbow  in  cold  water  to  keep  my  fingers 
cool  and  dexterous. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  to  the  cleaning  up  after  butter 
making,  for  much  of  the  success  of  the  next  butter  depends  upon 
the  sweetness  of  the  utensils  used;  and  especially  when  they  are 
wood  is  it  necesary  to  scald  and  scrub  and  steam  them,  clean,  chemi- 
cally clean,  so  that  no  animal  fat  may  enter  the  grain  to  decay  and 
thus  destroy  the  possibility  of  making  good  butter  or  keeping  the 
dairy  tools  sweet.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them  thoroughly  clean  if 
once  the  grain  gets  full  of  rancid  fat  and  grease. 

A  dairy  should  be  light  and  cool  and  well  ventilated;  not  a  dark, 
damp  little  cave  as  many  of  them  are.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
good  butter  without  clean,  sweet  milk  and  cream,  and  clean,  sweet 
surroundings;  and  it  is  this  cleanliness  and  sweetnes  that  makes 
the  charm  of  the  churn  and  that  are  the  essentials  of  butter  making. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  paper  is  open  for  discussion  if  any  per- 
son wishes  to  ask  questions. 

DR.  CONARD:  About  what  percentage  fat  is  that  cream,  heavy 
or  light? 

MRS.  FOTJLKE :    Very  heavy. 

DR.  CONARD:    I  suppose  40  or  50? 

MRS.  FOULKE :  Yes,  sir.  I  made  a  few  notes  here  that  I 
thought  would  be  interesting.  I  kept  very  careful  account  in  con- 
nection with  the  dairy  and  I  thought  possibly  they  might  interest 
some  of  you  gentlemen  as  well  as  the  ladies.   In  the  dairy  that  I  run 
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we  have  milked  28  cows.  They  are  grade  Jerseys,  most  of  them.  We 
have  a  13-horse-power  boiler  and  5-horse-power  engine.  That  engine 
runs  the  separator  and  churn  and  butter  worker  and  the  pump  that 
pumps  the  water  to  the  mansion  house.  We  have  a  60  lb.  Ebree 
butter  worker,  cylindrical  churn  with  perforated  paddles. 

Now  I  have  been  feeding  to  28  head  35  lbs.  of  ensilage,  1  lb.  cot- 
tonseed meal  and  10  lbs.  of  grain,  5  lbs.  Sugarine  Dairy  Feed  and 
Holstein  Grains;  then  about  8  lbs.  of  hay  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
In  January,  1911,  we  produced  71 1J  lbs.  butter;  in  February,  621^ 
lbs.;  March,  862  lbs.;  April,  895  lbs.  Of  course,  that  was  taking  the 
dairy,  some  dry,  some  fresh  and  some  just  milking  along.  I  struck 
an  average  for  the  year,  from  April  1st,  1910,  to  April  1st,  1911.  I 
could  not  give  the  amount  exactly  of  hay  or  straw  used,  neither 
could  I  give  the  account  exactly  of  the  cost  of  raising  the  corn  for 
ensilage,  but  I  did  count  the  time  taken  to  cut  the  corn  and  filling 
the  silo  and  I  took  the  wages  of  the  two  highest  priced  men  on  the 
place  who  have  to  do  with  the  dairy  and  all  the  cost  of  bought 
feeds;  also  I  counted  the  by-products  of  the  place  which  I  regard 
as  very  valuable  in  connection  with  the  dairy.  I  bought  some  and 
sold  some;  and  added  on  that,  and  I  find  that  in  the  year  from  April 
1st  to  April  1st  we  had  made  a  net  profit  with  those  things  taken 
out  of  |2,115.13. 

A  Member:    When  do  you  feed? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  have  had  the  feed  put  in  when  the  cows  are 
put  in. 

A  Member:    Before  milking? 

MRS.  FOULKE :  The  feed  was  put  out  for  the  cows,  of  course  in 
the  winter  when  the  cows  are  in  the  dairy.  Now  they  are  turned 
out  and  the  feed  is  put  in  the  trough  for  them  and  they  come  in  at 
supper.  They  get  the  ensilage  after  they  are  milked,  just  afterwards. 
I  put  the  grains  in  and  they  get  the  ensilage  afterwards. 

A  Member:  How  long  do  you  leave  the  butter  stand  after  you 
have  it  printed? 

MRS.  FOULKE :  I  put  it  right  away  as  soon  as  I  can  do  it.  Yes- 
terday we  made  enough  butter  to  have  to  work  three  different  work- 
ings and  went  right  to  work  as  soon  as  we  could.  I  have  pieces  of 
muslin  cloth  and  we  keep  the  butter  in  that  after  it  comes  off  the 
worker  and  then  we  work  it  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

A  Member:  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  working  the  butter  in 
the  churn? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    No,  we  do  not  do  that. 

A  Member:    I  understand  your  barrel  churns  roll? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    Yes,  roll  around. 
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A  Member:    This  is  round? 
MRS.  FOULKE:  Yes. 

MR,  BARNES:  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  held  the 
milk  over  from  evening  to  morning? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  Yes,  we  hold  the  milk  over  from  evening  to 
morning. 

MR.  BARNES:  Do  you  find  that  more  profitable  than  while 
the  animal  heat  is  in  the  whole  of  it? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  have  been  doing  it  because  if  you  want  to 
start  up  the  machines,  if  you  have  a  boiler  it  takes  considerable 
fire. 

MR,  BARNES:    Tn  our  case  we  use  a  gasoline  engine. 
MRS.  FOULKE:    I  don't  know  whether  you  are  lucky  or  not. 
MR,  BARNES:    We  separate  twice  a  day. 

MR,  RODGERS:  At  what  temperature  do  you  separate  the 
milk? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    75  degrees. 

MR,  KERRICK:    How  about  your  ensilage  material? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  leave  it  go  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  and 
it  is  about  time  to  mature  and  then  it  comes  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
farm  work.  That  is,  I  think  the  more  corn  it  has  in  it  the  better 
it  is.  The  best  ensilage  I  had  T  had  made  from  millet.  I  had  a 
little  millet.  We  thought  we  would  be  short  of  hay  and  we  planted 
millet ;  then  the  hay  came  on ;  and  I  cut  it  just  as  the  seed  was  be- 
coming round.  We  cut  it  the  way  you  cut  oats  and  we  put  it  in  the 
silo  and  we  didn't  empty  the  silo  for  three  years  and  it  was  as  good 
at  the  end  of  three  years  as  when  it  went  in. 

A  Member:  Would  your  butter  stand  up  better  than  creamery 
butter? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  Better.  T  sell  it  in  West  Chester  to  a  very 
careful  community.  They  are  most  of  them  Friends  and  they  know 
when  they  spend  money,  and  several  people  have  said  to  me  that 
one  pound  of  my  butter  would  go  as  far  as  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  creamery  butter  or  other  butter. 

A  Member:    What  price  do  you  get? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  would  not  take  less  than  fifty  cents  just  at 
West  Chester,  and  for  some  butter  I  get  seventy-five  cents. 

MR.  CLARK:  There  is  an  agitation  all  over  the  country — there 
is  a  ]aw — i  do  not  know  whether  it  will  pass  this  week — that  you 
have  got  to  sell  full  weight  now. 

MRS.  FOULKE:    I  do  that. 

MR,  CLARK:  Suppose  you  put  up  a  pound  trade  print,  how 
long  will  it  remain  a  pound  brick? 
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MRS.  FOULKE:  My  butter  is  so  good  that  people  eat  it  before  it 
has  time  to  shrink. 

MR.  CLARK:  The  Elgin  people  supply  nearly  all  of  the  butter 
in  the  western  end  of  the  State  and  when  it  goes  into  the  market  to 
the  consumer  it  weighs  but  a  fraction  over  fourteen  ounces,  never 
very  much  more  than  a  fraction  over  fourteen  ounces.  What  is  that 
fellow  going  to  do? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    I  would  try  not  to  buy  that  butter. 

MR.  CLARK:  They  say  they  put  up  pounds.  What  is  the  reason 
for  the  loss? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  think  they  put  it  up  all  right  but  they  put 
a  lot  of  water  up  with  it  and  water  will  evaporate.  Butter  well 
worked  will  stand  up. 

MR,  CLARK:    It  will  not  lose  that  much? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    It  will  not  lose  at  all. 

MR.  CLARK:    These  fellows  are  in  Harrisburg  lobbying  now? 
MRS.  FOULKE:    Oh,  well,  I  can't  vote. 

A  Member:  What  percentage  of  moisture  is  there  in  butter  after 
it  is  worked? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  Not  any  at  all.  I  work  mine  as  dry  as  1 
can  get  it. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  average  income  on  each  cow?  You  say 
you  had  28  cows? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you  that.  If  I  knew 
that  you  were  going  to  ask  me  that  question  I  could  have  answered 

A  Member:    How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  have? 

MRS.  FOULKE:  The  two  farms  that  I  have  charge  of  make 
about  150  acres;  and  I  also  rent  a  great  deal  of  extra  land  from 
neighbors  or  else  buy  the  crop.  Last  year  I  had  between  thirty 
and  forty  extra  acres  costing  about  $70.00. 

A  Member:    Do  you  pasture  your  cattle? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    Last  year  I  did. 

A  Member:  Did  you  ever  run  over  a  year  that  you  did  not 
pasture  ? 

MRS.  FOULKE:    No,  I  never  tried  that. 

MR.  DEWITT:  I  wish  to  make  a  little  statement.  We  have  up 
in  our  country  a  condenser  near  Mansfield,  Tioga  County.  A  man 
coming  from  the  vicinity  of  the  condenser  has  ten  cows:  just  cows 
not  only  fancy  breed  but  good  looking  cows.  I  saw  the  cows.  He 
patronizes  that  condenser.  His  cows  brought  him  in  |96  a  year 
without  any  of  this  extra  trouble,  a  piece. 
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MRS.  FOULKE:  $76.00  a  year  over  and  above  the  cost  of  food 
and  labor  would  be  the  average  for  each  of  my  cows. 

A  Member:    You  did  not  figure  out  all  the  feed. 

MRS.  FOULKE:  Total  profit  of  $2,115  on  28  cows  would  be 
just  about  $76.00  a  piece  profit  after  the  labor  and  feed  were  paid 
for.  The  only  thing  I  did  not  account  for  was  the  hay  and  the  corn 
in  the  ensilage;  but  against  that  I  left  the  heifers,  I  left  the  15 
heifers;  and  the  manure  certainly  ought  to  cover  the  hay. 
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VIII. 

SCORE  CARD. 


Equipment 


Score 


Methods 


COWS. 

Health  

Apparently  in  good  health,  ....  5 
If  tested  with  tuberculin  within 
year  and  no  tuberculosis  is 
found,  or  if  tested  within  six 
months  and  all  reacting  ani- 
mals removed,    5 

(If  tested  within  a  year  and  re- 
acting animals  are  found  and  re- 
moved, 3.) 

Pood  (clean  and  wholesome),   

Water   (clean  and  fresh)  

STABLES. 

Location  of  stable  

Well  drained,    1 

Free   from   contaminating  sur- 
roundings,   1 

Construction  of  stable  

Tight,   sound  floor  and  proper 
gutter   2 

Smooth,   tight  walls  and  ceil- 
ing 1 

Proper  stall,  tie,  and  manger.  1 
Provision  for  light:   Four  sq,  ft. 

of  glass  per  cow,   

(Three  sq.  ft.,  3;  2  sq.  ft,,  2; 
1  sq.  ft.,  1.  Deduct  for  uneven 
distribution. ) 

Bedding,   

Ventilation,   

Provision   for   fresh   air,  con- 
trollable flue  system,   3 

(Windows  hinged  at  bottom, 
1.5 ;      sliding     windows,  1; 
other  openings,  0.5.) 
Cubic  feet  of  space  per  cow, 

500  ft   ? 

(Less  than  500  ft.,  2;  less 
than  400  ft.,  1;  less  than  300 
ft.,  0.) 

Provision  for   controlling  tem- 
perature  1 

UTENSILS. 

Construction  and  condition  of 
utensils,   

Water  for  cleaning  

(Clean,  convenient,  and  abund- 
ant.) 

Small-top  milking  pail,   

Milk  cooler  

Clean  milking  suits,   

MILK  ROOM  OR  MILK  HOUSE. 

Location:  Free  from  contaminat- 
ing surroundings  

Construction  of  milk  room  

Floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  1 

Light,  ventilation,  screens,   ...  1 

Separate  rooms  for  washing  uten- 
sils and  handling  milk  

Facilities  for  steam  

(Hot  water,  0.5.) 


Total, 


40 


COWS. 

Clean  

(Free  from  visible  dirt,  6.) 

STABLES. 

Cleanliness  of  stables,   

Floor   2 

Walls   1 

Ceiling  and  ledges,    1 

Mangers  and  partitions,    1 

Windows   1 

Stable  air  at  milking  time  

Freedom  from  dust,    3 

Freedom  from  odors,    2 

Cleanliness  of  bedding  

Barnvard  

Clean   1 

Well  drained   1 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  50 
feet  from  stable,   

MILK  ROOM  OR  MILK  HOUSE. 


Cleanliness  of  milk  room  

UTENSILS  AND  MILKING. 


Care  and   cleanliness  of  utensils, 

Thoroughly  washed,    2 

Sterilized  in  steam  for  15  min 

utes   3 

(Placed  over  steam  jet,  or  scald- 
ed with  boiling  water,  2.) 
Protected   from   contamination,  3 

Cleanliness  of  milking,   

Clean,  dry  hands  3 

Udders  washed  and  wiped,   ...  6 
(Udders  cleaned  with  moist  cloth, 
4:  cleaned  with  dry  cloth  or  brush 
at  least  15  minutes  before  milking, 
1.) 

HANDLING  THE  MILK. 

Cleanliness  of  attendants  in  milk 

room  

Milk    removed    immediately  from 

stable  without  pouring  from  pail, 
Ccoled   immediately   after  milking 

each  cow,   

Cooled  below  50°  F  

(51°  to  55°.  4:  56°  to  60°,  2.) 
Stored  below  50°  F.  

(51°  to  55°,   2;  56°  60°,  1.) 
Transportation  below  50°  F  

(51°  to  55°,  1.5:  56°  to  60°,  1.) 

(If  delivered  twice  a  day,  allow 
perfect  score  for  storage  and  trans- 
portation. ) 


Total, 


Equipment,   +  Methods, 


 =  Final  Score 

NOTE  1. — If  any  exceptionally  filthy  condition  is  found,  particularly  dirty  utensils,  the  total 
.score  may  be  further  limited. 

Note  2. — If  the  water  is  exposed  to  dangerous  contamination,  or  there  is  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dangerous  disease  in  animals  or  attendants,  the  score  shall  be  0. 
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SUMMARY 

The  following  gives  a  list  of  articles  analyzed  by  Chemists  of  this 
Bureau  during  the  year  1013. 


Article 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS: 


Butter,   

Cheese,   

Cream  

Milk,  butter  

Milk,  condensed. 
Milk,  evaporated, 
Milk,  skimmed, 
Milk  


OLEOMARGARINE  

RENOVATED  BUTTER  

EGGS  (canned,  cracked,  dried,  fresh,  frozen,  liquid,  opened  and  in  shell), 

COLD   STORAGE  PRODUCTS: 

Beef',  Lainb','  'Mutton,'  Pork,'  Chicken,  Turkey,  Meat  and  Butter)  

Bologna  

Butter,   

Eggs  

Kidney,  Beef,   

Kidney,  Pork  •  

Liver,  Beef  

Pork  

Poultry,   ■  

Pig  Snouts  

Products  (no  name  given)  

Smelts  


Number 
Analyzed 


417 
7 

598 
10 
1 
6 

50 
2,951 


4,040 


CAKES  AND  PUDDINGS: 

Cakes,  Assorted  

Cakes,  Chocolate  

Cakes,  Currant,   

Cakes,  Fancy  

Cakes,  Jelly  Roll  

Cake,  Layer,   

Cake,  Pink  Layer  

Cake,  Newport  

Cakes  (no  name  given), 
Cakes,  Orange-Chocolate 

Cakes,  Orange  

Cakes.  Sponge  

Corn  Muffins,   

Corn  Puffs  

Gelatin  

Lady  Fingers,   

Tea  Biscuit  

Tea  Buns  

Pudding,  creamed  
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1 
1 
1 
3 

59 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


79 


3 
6 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
6 

a 

2 
6 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

~60 
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SUMMARY — Continued. 


Article 


CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES: 

Asparagus  Tips  

Beans,  String,   

Beets,   

Cherries  

Cherries ,    Biggareaux  '.  

Cherries,  Cocktail,   

Cherries,  Maraschino  

Corn  

Mincemeat  

Mushrooms,   

Mixed  Vegetables  for  soup,  canned, 

Peas,   

Peas,  French,   

Sauer  Kraut,   

Tomatoes  


DRIED  FRUITS: 

Apricots, 

Peaches,   

Prunes  

Raisins  


CATSUP,   OIL,   PICKLES,   SALAD  DRESSING,   SAUCES,  ETC.: 

Catsup  (no  name  given),   

Catsup,  Tomato,   

Horseradish  

Oil,  Olive  

Oil,  Salad  

Pickles,  Dill  

Pickles,  Beet,  

Pickles,  Mixed  

Pickles,  Sour,   

Pickles,  Sweet,   

Salad,  Onion,   

Relish,  American  

Relish,  Chutney  

Relish,  India  

Relish,  Paprika,  

Sauce,  Celery,   

Sauce,  Chef  

Sauce,  Chili,   

Sauce,  Crown  of  England,   

Sauce,  Eva's  Heart  Desire  

Sauce,  Eva's  New  Life,   

Sauce,  India  Chili,   

Sauce,  Mustard,   

Sauce,  Tabasco  

Sauce,  Table,   

Sauce,  Worcestershire,   


COFFEE: 

Coffee  Compound, 
Coffee,  Cups  of, 
Coffee,  Ground,  . 

Coffee,  Iced  

Coffee,  "Whole,   . . 


CONFECTIONERY: 

Candied  Cherries,   

Candied  Fruit  

Candy  

Candy,  After-dinner  Mints, 

Candy  Eggs  

Candy  Easter  Eggs  

Candy  Jelly  Beans,   


Number 
Analyzed 


l 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
9 
4 
1 
4 


47 


IT 

60 
5 
1 


83 


76 
254 
3 

40 
3 
1 

1 
4 
2 
25 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
g 


43:, 


4 

43 
2 
1 
3 


53 


1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


CONFECTIONERY— Continued : 

Candy  Kisses  

Candy,   "Lolly  Pops,"  ... 

Candy  Patties  

Candy  Sausage,   

Chocolate  Bonbons,   

Chocolate  Candy  

Chocolate  Caramels,   

Chocolate  Creams,   

Chocolate  Cream  Eggs,  .. 

Chocolate  Drops  

Chocolate  Easter  Rabbits, 

Chocolate  Mints  

Chocolate  Nugatines  

Chocolate  Whips,   

Choeolate-Wintergreen,  ... 

Cocoanut  Bonbons,   

Fudge  (no  flavor  given). 

Fudge,  Walnut  

Green  Candy  Peppers,  ... 

Gum  Drops,  Spiced,   

Marshmallow  Candy,   

Marshmallow  Candy  Eggs 

Molasses  Candy,   

Nut  Caramels  

Peanut  Taffy,   

Spearmint  Wafers  

Taffy  Candy,   

Taffy  on  Stick  

Vanilla  Caramels,   


CORNSTARCH  AND  FLOUR 

Cornstarch  

Flour,  Buckwheat,   

Flour,  Cruller  Mix  

Flour,  Gluten  

Flour,  Pancake  

Flour,  Wheat,  


FLAVORING  EXTRACTS: 

Extract,  Lemon,   

Extract,  Orange,   

Extract,  Vanilla  


FRUIT  BUTTERS,   JAMS,   JELLIES  AND  PRESERVES 

Iiutter,  Apple  

Butter,  Peanut  

Jain,  Blackberry,   

Jam,  Pineapple  

Jam,  Plum,   

Jelly,  Apple,   

Jelly,  Grape-Apple  

Jelly,   Imitation  Fruit,   

Jelly,  Raspberry  

Jelly,  Raspberry-Apple  

Jelly,  Strawberry,   

Jelly,  Strawberry-Apple  

Preserves,  Apple-Cherry  

Preserves,  Quince,   

Preserves,  Raspberry  

Preserves,  Strawberry  


FRUIT  SYRUPS 

Cherry,   

Lemon,   

Orange, 

Raspberry, 

Strawberry, 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


HONEY  AND  SYRUPS: 

Honey  

Honey  and  Corn  Syrup, 

Molasses,   

Molasses,  New  Orleans, 
Syrup,  Apple-Corn,  . . . 
Syrup,  Cane  and  Maple 

Syrup,  Honey  

Syrup,  Maple  

Syrup,  Sugar  

Syrup,  Table  


ICE  CREAM  AND  ICES: 

lee,  Cherry,   

lee  Cream,  Caramel  

Ice  Cream,  Chocolate  

Ice  Cream,  Chocolate  and  Strawberry 
Ice  Cream,  Chocolate  and  Vanilla,  ... 

Ice  Cream,  Maple,   

Ice  Cream,  Maple-Nut  

Ice  Cream  (No  flavor  given)  

Ice  Cream,  Peach  

Ice  Cream,  Pineapple,   

Ice  Cream,  Raspberry  

Tee  Cream,  Strawberry,   

Ice  Cream,  Tutti  Prutti  

Ice  Cream,  Vanilla,   

Ice  Cream,  Vanilla  and  Strawberry,  . 
Ice  Cream,  Walnut,   


Number 
Analyzed 


5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
12 


30 


1 
1 

21 
1 
2 
1 
1 
6 
F, 
2 
2 

19 
1 

248 
1 
5 

317 


LARD  

PISH,  CANNED,  DRIED  AND  FRESH 

Basa  

Carp,  Fresh,   

Codfish,  Boneless  

Codfish,  Brick  

Codfish,  Canned  

Codfish,  Dried,   

Codfish,  Fresh  

Codfish,  Salted,   

Codfish,  Shredded  

Crabs,  Deviled,   

Crab  Meat,   

Fish,  Flaked  

Fish,  Fresh  

Halibut  Steak  

Herring,   

Herring.  Boneless  

Mackerel,  Salt  

Oysters,  Fresh  

Salmon,  canned  

Sardines  

Shad  

Shrimp  


MEATS,  CANNED  AND  FRESH: 

Beef,  Corned  

Beef,  Dried  Sliced,   

Beef,  Fresh,   

Chicken,   

Goose,   , 

Hamburger  Steak,  Fresh  

Ham  

Ham,  Deviled,   

Ham,  Minced,   

Muskrats,   

Oxtail  


25 


2 
I 
3 
1 
2 
1 

16 
2 

1 1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
1 
4 
3 
7 
4 
1 

72 
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SUMMARY — Continued. 


Article 


MEATS,  CANNED  AND  FRESH — Continued 

Pigs  Feet,  Cooked  

Pigs  Feet,  Pickled  

Pig's  Feet  Souse  

Pig  Tails  

Pork  Chops  

Pork,  Loin  of  

Pork,  Ribs  of,   

Rabbits  

Shoulder  

Tongue,  Beef  

Tongue,  Deviled  

Turkey,   ■  

Veal  


SAUSAGE: 

Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 
Sausage, 


NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS: 


Birch  Beer,   

Cherry  Cheer  

Cherry  Smash  

Cider,  Apple  

Cider,  Orange  

Cider,  Pear  

Cider,  Sweet  

Coca  Cola  

Cronk  Beer  

(linger  Ale  

Grape  Juice  

Iron  Ale,   

Ka-Ko  

Lemonade  

Lemon  Juice,   

No-Tax,   

Orangeade,   

Phosphate,  Cherry,   

Phosphate,  Orange,   

Pineappleade  

Pop,  Cherry  

Pop  (no  flavor  given),   

Pop,  Orange,   

Pop,  Strawberry  

Pop,  White  

"Raspberry,"   

Rikk  Beer  

Root  Beer,   

Sarsaparilla  

Soda,  Cherry  

Chocolate  

Cream  

Ginger  

Grape  

Kream  

Lemon  

(no  flavor  given)  

Orange  

Peach  

Pear  

Soda,  Raspberry,   

Soda,  Red  

Soda,  Strawberry  

Soda,  Vanilla  

Summer  Drink    (Strawberry  flavor), 

Swankey  

Weise  Beer,   


Soda, 
Soda. 
Si  ida, 
Soda, 
Soda, 
Soda, 
Soda 
Soda, 
Soda, 
Soda, 


Number 
Analyzed 


Bologna  

Ham  Bologna, 

Canned  

Frankfurters, 

Fresh  

Fresh  Pork,  . 
Knoblauch,  .. 

Liver,   

Vienna  

Wiener,   


42 


9 
9 
1 
5 
14 
45 
1 
1 
11 
6 


102 


24 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

10 

2 
1 
2 
18 
4 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

43 
7 
4 
1 

12 
1 
3 
1 

35 

10 
9 
1 
1 
6 
1 

27 
1 
1 
3 
1 


261 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


NUTS : 


Brazil  Nuts,   

Chestnuts,   

English  Walnuts 
Pecan  Nuts,   


SPICES,  ETC.: 

Allspice  

Cinnamon,   Ground,  ... 

Cloves,  Ground  

Ginger,  Ground,   

Mace,  Ground  

Mustard,  Ground,   

-Mustard,   Prepared,  ... 

Nutmeg,  Ground  

Paprika,  Ground  

Pastry  Spice,   

Pepper,  Black,  Ground 

Pepper,  Cayenne,   

Pepper,  Red  

Pepper,  White  


VINEGAR: 

Vinegar.  Apple  

Vinegar,  Cider  

Vinegar,  Cido,   

Vinegar,  Distilled  

Vinegar,  Distilled,  White,  .. 
Vinegar  (no  name  given),  ... 
Vinegar,  Pickling  and  Salad, 

Vinegar,  Pickling  and  Table, 

Vinegar,  Sugar,   

Vinegar,  Syrup  and  Distilled 

Vinegar,  White,   


MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS: 

Almond  Paste,   

Cabbage,  Red  • 

Canning  Compound  

Celery  

Chocolate  Powder,   

Cocoa,  Breakfast,   

Cocoa,  Powdered  

Crackers,  Oyster,   

Cranberries  

Custard  Powder,   

Figs  «  

Fish  Cakes  

Glace  Apricots,   

Glace  Fruit  

Glucose  

Ice  Cream  Powder,   

Ice  Cream  Thickener,   

Jelly  Tablets,   

"Lekvar,"   

Macaroni  

Macaroni,  Egg  

Millet  Seed  

Noodles,  Egg  

Onions,   Pickled  [ 

Oranges,  

Oxmouths,  Pickled  ,  

Postum,  Instant  

Ralston  Wheat  Food   ............ 

Shrimp,  Pickled  \  ,  \ 

Soup,  Bouillon   

Soup,  Chicken  ....  ........ 

Spaghetti,    .......... 

Sugar,  Granulated,  


Number 
Analyzed 
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SUMMARY— Continued. 


Article 


MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS— Continued : 

Sugar,  Maple,   

Sugar,  Milk  

Sugar,  Vanilla  

"Sweetener,"   


RECAPITULATION 

Butter  

Cheese,   

Cream  

Milk  

Oleomargarine  

Renovated  Butter  

Eggs  

Cold  Storage  Products,   

Fresli  Meat  

Fruit  Syrups,   

Ice  Cream  

Lard  

Non- Alcoholic  Drinks  

Sausage  

Vinegar,   

Food  


Number 
Analyzed 


417 
7 

598 
3.018 
68 
3 
138 
79 
3 
46 
317 
25 
261 
102 
662 
1,102 

6,846 
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CASES  TERMINATED 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  GIVES  A  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  ANALYZED  BY 
CHEMISTS  AND  FOUND  TO  BE  IN  VIOLATION  OF  THE  FOOD  LAWS, 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  OF  EACH  PRODUCT  ON  WHICH 
PROSECUTIONS  WERE  BASED  AND  TERMINATED. 


COLD  STORAGE  ACT,  1913,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Cold  Storage  Eggs,  as  and  for  fresh  eggs   1 

not  properly  marked   23 

re-stored  after  having  been  withdrawn  for  sale,  1 

Cold  Storage  Fish,  not  properly  marked   1 

Having  in  Storage  meats  and  butter  not  marked  with  date  of  entry,  1 
Having  in  possession  and  offering  for  sale  certain  parts  of  meats 

and  poultry,  cold  storage,  not  properly  marked   2 

Offering  for  sale  parts  of  meat  and  poultry  stored  beyond  legal  limit,  1 

Cold  Storage  Pork,  not  properly  marked,    2 

Kidneys ,  not  properly  marked ,   1 

Snouts,  not  properly  marked,   1 


U 

EGG  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Eggs,  decomposed,    7 

decomposed  and  in  bakery   2 

frozen,  unfit  for  food,    1 

putrid,  used  in  bread  and  cakes,    3 

in  shell,  unfit  for  food,    2 

unfit  for  food   § 


20 

FOOD  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Apricots,  dried,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide   24 

Beefsteak,  tainted  and  wormy   1 

Beef,  tainted,  diseased  and  unwholesome   1 

Beef  Tongue,  tainted,  diseased  and  unwholesome,    1 

Butter,  containing  excess  of  water   9 

Chocolate  Cake,  containing  coal  tar  dye,    1 

Chocolate  Cake,  adulterated,    1 

Currant  Cake,  containing  coal  tar  dye   1 

Cakes,  containing  coal  tar  dye,    5 

containing  saffron   1 

Candy,  containing  resinous  coating,    3 

Catsup,  adulterated,    1 

containing  an  excess  of  sodium  benzoate,    9 

containing  saccharin   5 

Cherries,  containing  an  excess  of  benzoic  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide,  1 

Chestnuts,  unfit  for  food   1 

Chicken,  decomposed,    2 

Chili  Sauce,  containing  an  excess  of  sodium  benzoate,    1 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 
Cider  Vinegar,  not  kept  free  from  contamination;   contained  dead 

flies   $ 

Cocoanut  Bon  Bons,  adulterated,    1 

Codfish,  containing  undeclared  sodium  benzoate   4 

Coffee,  adulterated,    2 

containing  chicory,    2 

whole,  glazed  to  make  it  appear  of  greater  value,    2 

Eggs,  Cold  Storage,  as  and  for  fresh  eggs,    1 

Cold  Storage  Meat  and  Poultry,  unfit  for  food,    1 

Cranberries,  unfit  for  food,    1 

Custard  Powder,  containing  coal  tar  dye   3 

Eggs,  stale,  for  fresh  eggs,    1 

Eggs  in  carton,  misbranded,    3 

Eggs,  unfit  for  food,    3 

English  Walnuts,  mouldy,  decayed  and  wormy,    1 

unfit  for  food,    1 

Fish,  contaminated  by  flies,    1 

decomposed,  unfit  for  food   3 

Flour,  containing  added  nitrous  acid   3 

Foods,  exposed  for  sale  in  unsanitary  manner,    3 

Fruit,  exposed  for  sale  in  unsanitary  manner   1 

Fudge,  containing  a  resinous  coating,  shellac,    3 

Goose,    decomposed,    1 

Hams  and  Pork  Loins,  decomposed   1 

Jelly  Roll,  containing  coal  tar  dye,    1 

Ketchup,  containing  an  excess  of  sodium  benzoate,    1 

Lemon  Juice,  unfit  for  food,    1 

Lemon  Syrup,  containing  coal  tar  dye,    1 

Macaroni,  egg,  artifically  colored,    2 

Maple   Sugar,   adulterated   1 

Maple  Syrup,  adulterated   1 

Meat,  exposed  to  flies  and  contamination,    2 

Mexican  Vanilla  Powder,  containing;  Vanilla  and  sugar;  misbranded,  1 

Milk,  contaminated  and  unwholesome,    1 

misbranded ,    1 

Mince  Meat,  adulterated,    1 

containing  undeclared  sodium  benzoate,    2 

New  Orleans  Molasses,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide   2 

Noodles,  egg.  artificially  colored   2 

containing  coal  tar  dye   3 

Olive  Oil,     adulterated,    4 

containing  cottonseed  oil;  misbranded,    3 

Oranges,  frozen  and  decomposed;  unfit  for  food   1 

Peaches,  decomposed,    1 

Peaches,  dried,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide   51 

Peas,  canned,  decomposed;  unfit  for  food,    1 

colored  with  copper   1 

Pecan  Nut  Meats,  stale  and  wormy,    1 

Pickles,  containing  undeclared  sodium  benzoate   1 

Pickles,  Sweet,  containing  undeclared  sodium  benzoate,    7 

Prunes,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide,    1 

Rabbits,  decomposed  and  putrid,    1 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 

Raisins,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide   3 

Shad,  decomposed  and  unfit  for  food,   ^   * 

Table  Syrup,  containing  undeclared  sulphur  dioxide,    1 

Tomato  Catsup    adulterated,    2 

containing  saccharin,    6 

containing  saccharin  and  made  from  decomposed 

materials,   

containing  saccharin,   excess  of  benzoic  acid,  de- 
composed materials  and  flies,    1 

containing  an  excess  of  sodium  benzoate,    21 

containing  saccharin  and  undeclared  sodium  ben- 
zoate ,   2 

made   from  decomposed   materials  and  containing 

excess  of  sodium  benzoate,    5 

made  from  decomposed  materials,    3 

unfit  for  food,    1 

Tomatoes,  decomposed,   

Veal ,    Monkey ,   

Samples  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Food  Law,  but  as  Retailer 
held  guarantee  from  manufacturer  outside  of  Pennsylvania  no 
prosecutions  were  instituted,   ^( 

299 

FRUIT  SYRUP  ACT,  1905,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Orange  Syrup,  artificially  colored  and  flavored  

ICE  CREAM  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Ice  Cream,  low  in  fat,   ■  

Strawberry  Ice  Cream  low  in  fat  

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  adulterated,   

Vanilla  Ice  Cream,  low  in  fat,    3 

Velvet  Ice  Cream,  low  in  fat  


LARD  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Lard,  adulterated,   

containing  beef  fat  and  cottonseed  oil  product, 
imitation  


MILK  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 
Cream,   containing  formaldehyde, 
Milk,  containing  formaldehyde,  . 


MILK  ACT,  1911,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Cream,  low  in  fat,   

Milk,  adulterated  

low  in  fat  

low  in  fat,  partially  skimmed ,  ... 

low  in  fat,  skimmed,   

low  in  fat,  watered  and  skimmed, 
low  in  fat,  watered,   
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 

low  in  solids,  skimmed   1 

low  in  solids,  watered,    2 

low  in  fat  and  total  solids,    84 

low  in  fat  and  total  solids,  partially  skimmed,   3 

low  in  fat  and  total  solids,  skimmed   95 

low  in  fat  and  total  solids,  watered  ,  7 

low  in  fat  and  total  solids,  skimmed  and  watered,    1 

skimmed ,    1 

watered   32 

skimmed  and  watered,    1 

Skimmed  Milk,  watered,    1 


372 

NON-ALCOHOLIC  DRINK  ACT,  1909,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Birch  Beer,  containing  saccharin,    2 

Chocolate  Soda,  artificially  colored  and  misbranded,    1 

Concord  Grape  Soda,  containing  saccharin   1 

Grape  Juice  Soda,  artificially  colored  and  flavored;  misbranded,  ...  1 

Iron  Brew,  misbranded,    1 

Lemonade,   containing  saccharin,    1 

Lemon  Soda,  containing  saccharin   10 

Marrowfood,  containing  saccharin,    1 

Orange  Julep,  containing  saccharin,   1 

Orange  Pop,  artificially  colored  and  flavored,  misbranded   i 

Peach  Soda,  artificially  colored  and  flavored,  misbranded,    1 

Root  Beer,  containing  alcohol;  sold  as  a  non-alcoholic  drink,    1 

containing  saccharin,    11 

Soda  Water,  containing  saccharin,    1 

Strawberry  Pop,  artificially  colored  and  flavored,    1 

Strawberry  Soda,  adulterated,   1 

containing  saccharin   1 

containing  coal  tar  dye,    2 

artificially  colored  and  flavored   2 

artificially  colored  and  misbranded,    1 

Swankey,  containing  alcohol;  sold  as  a  non-alcoholic  drink   3 


45 

OLEOMARGARINE  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OP 

Oleomargarine,  colored,   19 

selling  without  a  license,    7 

as  and  for  butter,  no  license  and  not  stamped,  ....  1 

serving  without  a  license,    2 

as  and  for  butter,  no  license,  and  at  wholesale   1 

serving  as  and  for  butter  at  boarding-house  and 

without  a  license   1 

selling  for  butter  and  not  stamped,    3 


34 
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CASES  TERMINATED— Continued. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Renovated  Butter,  serving  in  restaurant  without  a  license,    1 

selling  without  a  license,    1 

selling,  not  stamped,    4 

selling,  not  stamped,  as  and  for  hutter   1 


7 

SAUSAGE  ACT,  1911,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Bologna  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour,    1 

fresh,   containing  cereals,    1 

Frankfurters,   containing  cereals,    1 

Fresh  Sausage,  containing  cereals,    1 

Sausage,  decomposed   2 

containing  cereals,    1 

containing  cereals  and  starch,    1 

Vienna  Style  Sausage,  containing  vegetable  flour  and  added  water,  6 

14 

VINEGAR  ACT,  1901,  IN  VIOLATION  OF 

Acetic  Acid  and  Water,  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,    5 

Apple  Vinegar,   adulterated,   \  3 

Distilled  Vinegar,  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,    31 

Cider  Vinegar,  adulterated,    67 

imitation,    1 

Distilled  Vinegar,  below  standard,    2 

colored,    1 

Syrup  Vinegar,  as  and  for  cider  vinegar,    2 

Vinegar,  adulterated,    4 

containing  added  water,    4 

not  made  exclusively  from  apple  cider,  as  and  for  cider 

vinegar ,    2 


122 

Grand  total,   1,007 
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RECEIPTS  OF  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1913. 


Oleomargarine  License  Pees   $134,751  63 

Renovated  Butter  License  Fees,    1,450  02 

Cold  Storage  License  Fees   4,100  00 

Oleomargarine  Fines,    1,372  02 

Renovated  Butter  Fines   500  00 

Cold   Storage  Fines,    352  50 

Food  Fines,  Act  of  1909,    11,509  04 

Milk  Fines,  Act  of  1901,    125  00 

Milk  Fines,  Act  of  1911   8,646  53 

Vinegar   Fines,    5,160  02 

Egg  Fines,    2,817  50 

Non-Alcoholic  Drink  Fines,    1,028  50 

Sausage  Fines,    803  50 

Ice  Cream  Fines,    953  00 

Lard  Fines,    157  00 

Fruit  Syrup  Fines,    63  50 


Total    Receipts,    $173,789  76 


DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  DAIRY  AND  FOOD  BUREAU  FOR 
THE  YEAR  1913,  $75,587.12. 


Total   Receipts,    $173,789  76 

Total   Expenditures,    75,587  12 


$98,202  64 
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OPINION  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ELKIN. 


COFFEE  CANNOT  BE  SOLD,  AS  A  COMPOUND  WHICH  CONTAINS 
CHICORY  RYE.  WHEAT,  PEAS  AND  OTHER  CEREALS  OR  PROD- 
UCTS, UNDER  THE  PROVISO  TO  SECTION  3  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE 
26th,  A.  D.  1895,  (P.  L.  317). 

"The  question  involved  is  one  of  great  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law.    As  I  am  in- 
formed, a  firm  imports  teas,  coffees  and  spices,  and,  in  order  to  make 
a  cheaper  grade  of  coffee,  a  certain  amount  of  chicory,  wheat,  rye, 
peas,  etc.,  is  dried,  browned  and  ground  with  pure  coffee.    The  mix- 
ture thus  prepared  is  sold  on  the  market  under  a  label,  "Best  Rio," 
"Prime  Rio,"  "French  Rio,"  or  "Broken  Java."    It  is  earnestly  con- 
tended that  the  proviso  to  section  3,  of  the  act  above  referred  to, 
gives  them  the  right  to  sell  such  a  mixture  or  compound  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  the  law.    Acting  upon  this  idea,  certain 
labels  containing  the  words  "Coffee  Compound,"  and  showing  that  it 
is  a  mixture  of  prime  coffee,  English  chicory  and  choice  grain  are 
exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  securing  your  approval  so  that  this 
"Coffee  Compound"  may  be  sold  in  our  State  without  interference 
from  those  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  if  such  a  preparation  can  be 
sold  under  the  law  as  coffee,  the  label  is  sufficient  under  the  proviso 
above  named.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proviso  does  not 
cover  an  article  of  food  known  as  "Coffee  Compound"  such  as  in- 
tended to  be  sold  by  this  firm,  and  that  any  manufacturing  for  sale, 
offering  for  sale,  or  selling  of  the  same  as  an  article  of  food,  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  referred  to. 

Section  3  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  defines  what  an  adulteration  is 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Assembly.   Any  article  of  food  shall 
be  considered  adulterated.   "1.    If  any  substance  or  substances  have 
been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality,  strength  or  purity.    2.    If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  sub- 
stance or  substances  have  been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  it. 
3.    If  any  valuable  or  necesary  constituent  or  ingredient  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from  it."    These  are  but  three  of  the 
seven  kinds  of  adulteration  named  in  the  act.    Either  one  of  these 
three  definitions  is  sufficient  to  brand  the  "Coffee  Compound,"  offered 
for  sale  by  the  firm,  as  an  adulteration.    The  addition  of  chicory, 
wheat,  rye  or  peas  to  coffee  depreciates  its  "quality,  strength  and 
purity."   It  is  a  substitution,  in  part,  of  a  cheaper  substance  to  take 
the  place  of  coffee,  and  it  could  very  properly  be  said  that  in  such  a 
compound  a  valuable  constituent  has  been  in  part,  abstracted  from 

6 
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it,  for  part  of  the  coffee  is  taken  away,  and  a  cereal  substituted  there- 
for. If  the  "quality,  strength,  or  purity"  of  coffee  can  thus  be  de- 
preciated under  the  authority  of  the  proviso  to  section  3  of  the  above 
act,  then  is  the  Pure  Food  Law  a  legislative  dream.  If  this  can  be 
done,  then  any  adulterated  article  could  be  sold  by  simply  marking 
it  a  compound  or  mixture.  Allspice  ground  with  buckwheat  hulls, 
or  cinnamon  with  hemlock  bark,  could  then  be  labeled  "compound" 
and  sold  in  the  open  markets  as  such.  Such  a  construction  would 
render  the  act  of  1895  a  nullity. 

The  Pure  Food  Law  was  intended  to  provide  against  the  adultera- 
tion of  articles  of  food,  and  to  prevent  deception  and  fraud  in  the  sale 
thereof.  The  legislation  was  much  needed,  and  it  should  be  enforced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  security  to  the  public  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  It  is  true  that  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 3,  above  mentioned,  says  that  it  "shall  not  apply  to  mixtures 
or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of 
articles  of  food."  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  definition  of  an 
"ordinary  article  of  food,"  that  would  apply  in  all  cases.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fair  presumption  that  no  article  of  food  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  the  definition  of  section  3,  is  intended  to  be  exempted 
by  the  proviso.  The  proviso  is  designed  to  cover  a  different  class  of 
cases.  Any  one  relying  upon  the  proviso  to  exempt  him  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law  takes  upon  himself  the  laboring  oar  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  to  make  out  the  exemption  claimed. 
What  is  an  "ordinary  article  of  food,"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
proviso  must  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each  particular  case.  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  coffee,  adulterated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  chicory,  wheat,  rye  or  peas,  is  not  an  "ordinary  article  of 
food"  intended  to  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  sold  without  offend- 
ing against  the  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  Law. 


